





N even distribution of light at several 

levels of intensity, including sufficient 

light for filming motion pictures, is quickly 
and easily obtained. 


As the projectors are mounted on the over- 
head structure, servicing is facilitated, there 
is no interference with spectators’ vision, the 
entire overhead space is left free, and no 
hanging fixtures mar the appearance of the 


arena. 


The flexibility of control afforded by the 
floodlighting projectors, mounted as they are, 
permits the light either to be spread or local- 
ized to a specific area, and eliminates disturb- 


ing stray light. 


Color effects may be produced during the 
performance without delay or inconvenience. 
Ideal illumination for the boxing ring is 





Madison Square Garden Chose to FLOODLIGHT 


attained. The hazard of a suspended lighting 
fixture, and the heat caused by the lamps 
are eliminated — thus greatly improving con- 
ditions for the boxers. 


All equipment is permanently installed, out 
of the way, and ready for use at a moment’s 
notice without the delay or expense of prepar- 


ing lighting for special purposes. 


The enclosed construction of the projectors 
keeps dust and dirt away from the reflectors 
— thereby providing maximum illuminating 
efficiency with the minimum of maintenance. 


General Electric furnished all the floodlighting 
equipment for Madison Square Garden. Our 
corps of floodlighting engineers will gladly 
assist you in planning floodlighting projects 
of any type. General Electric, Schenectady, 
New York, 


710-170 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Housing Comparisons 


Waar do German housing projects 
have that American schemes lack? Why 
is Radburn considered better practice 
than the run-of-mill development pro- 
moted by a speculative real estate man? 
What are the latest developments 
throughout the country for large scale 
housing ? 

These and a score or more other ques- 
tions will be answered in a comprehen- 
sive comparison of all the important 
housing developments of the last decade, 
both here and abroad. The facts on each, 
uniformly presented in full page charts, 
will be one of the features of the April 
issue. The material contained in these 
charts is probably the most significant 
assemblage of facts ever gathered on 
current housing practice. 

With introductory notes by Lewis 
Mumford and Clarence Stein, this sec- 
tion will unquestionably be one of the 
outstanding publishing events in the 
history of the Forum. 








Richard Averill Smith 


NEXT MONTH'S FORUM 


Murchison Returns 


Doser recovered from chairmanning 
his twelfth Beaux Arts Ball, Kenneth 
Murchison will be back in the Forum 
after an absence that was too long for his 
host of appreciative readers. We cannot 
disclose the subject of the Murchison 
article, inasmuch as it is in the nature 
of a surprise to the entire profession. 
Those who know their Murchison need 
no further urging to read his first 1933 
article: new Forum subscribers will be 
delighted to make his acquaintance. 


Remodeling 


‘Tas enthusiastic reception given to 
the January Remodeling Reference 
Number has prompted the inclusion of 
three unusually fine remodeling jobs in 
the April issue. A suggestion of the 
character of one of them appears below. 
This is a Delano & Aldrich alteration, 
which has a number of the interesting 
details that characterize the work of the 
firm. Anderson & Ticknor contribute an- 
other residence modernization job, and 
the third is by Evans, Moore & Wood- 
bridge. One of the many splendid fea- 
tures of the last is the small bar that is 
concealed behind the library book- 
shelves; and their solution of the bath- 
room-dressing room problem is one well 
worth careful study. 

The Forum’s program for 1933, in- 
cidentally, includes publication of re- 
modeling material in every issue. 


Before and after views of remodeled residence by Delano § Aldrich 
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Bildkunst Lazi 


Detail of bar on the recently completed 
Italian steamship, the Conte di Savoia 


Interiors of Italy's Latest 
Trans-Atlantie Liner 


Rerarsenrep by the intimate bar 
shown above, the interiors of the new 
Italian steamship, the Conte di Savoia, 
will be fully presented in a series of 
beautiful plates. From stem to stern, this 
new liner is a capably designed job, in 
which have been incorporated by Gus 
tavo Pulitzer Finali, the architect, 
many innovations that have already 
created considerable comment on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Wallboards 


Ix FEW other classifications of building 
materials is there more diversification in 
quality and use than in wallboards. 
Each has a different insulating value, a 
different resistance to moisture, a dif 
ferent structural strength, etc. How all 
wallboards compare in these and other 
respects has been the subject of a several 
months’ research study made by Irving 
Hale Bowman. The results appear in the 
April issue. 


International Section 


. 
Fon the third in the series of portfolios 
devoted to the architecture of foreign 
countries, France has been chosen by 
the Forum's European editors. Limited 
to the best of the abundant recent work 
in Paris, the section will contain, 
among other things, one fascinating 
apartment house, an interesting house 
by Rob Mallet-Stevens, an unusual 
shop, and several other stimulating 
buildings. 

Just as the Austrian and German sec- 
tions were typical of the national design 
characteristics, so the striking format of 
the French section is typically Parisian 
It is, in itself, an excellent design. 






‘Let’s get out 
of here... 

I simply can’t 
breathe. 
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A purchase ... except for the invisible competitor. .. 
hot, stagnant, stuffy air . . . air that repels instead of attracting customers 
to linger and buy. @ York Air Conditioning creates good will among old 
customers and attracts new ones... a silent sales force that builds steadier 
store business the year ’round. 4 In summer it invites with cool, dry air 
indoors ... when weather hovers in the humid nineties and says it’s too 
warm to shop ... when losses from soiled merchandise alone mount to 
startling figures in unconditioned stores. @ Again, in winter . . . instead of 
over-dry, over-hot, stale air. . . it welcomes with a fresh, invigorating atmos- 
phere ... comfortably heated and humidified. € And throughout the year 
salespeople work under conditions that encourage courtesy and produc- 
tive sales effort. @ York Air Conditioning can be applied to the largest 
store or smallest specialty shop. Central or unit system... it lives up to a 
name that has spelled quality and dependability for the past half-century. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION » YORK, PA. 


YORK 


AIR CONDITIONING 


SERATION » OL REFINERY EQUIPMENT * MILK AND ICE CREAM PLANT MACHINERY 








York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 


A compact year ‘round unit air conditioner I am interested in Air Conditioning for 


for office, restaurant, store, home... wherever 












’ . R : Name Se “- 
capacity or other requirements dictate its use. 
Specialists in any of York’s 71 branches will Address 
advise you impartially as to the type of instal- _— 











lation suited to your needs. 








INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND MARINE REFRI 
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AAN arcurrect conceived the idea. One of 
his clients had some kitchenette apart- 
ments which weren’t renting well. Thought 
the kitchenettes should be modernized — 
and enlarged if possible. Wanted the job 
done inexpensively, without ripping out 
partitions. The architect saw a chance to 
kill two birds with one stone. He said: 
“Put in Monel Metal Sinks.” Clever! 
This architect knew that when you come 
right down to cases, the practical differ- 
ence between a kitchenette and a kitchen 
is working space—not floor area. Women 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC..67 WALL ST.,NEW YVORK,. 


A Kithene C ’ 
aMonel, Nola Mind 


A KITGHEN 


% Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
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want elbow-room without extra steps. He 
knew that Monel Metal Sinks give up to 
31 percent more working surface than or- 
dinary sinks of the same nominal sizes. He 
knew that Monel Metal Sinks have roomy, 
full-size bowls which make ordinary 
kitchenette sink bowls look dinky. 

Also, Monel Metal Sinks make a kitchen- 
ette look much larger. Their softly reflec- 
tive surface has an expanding effect on a 
room’s appearance. Their silvery lustre 
captures a woman’s gaze and seems to say: 
“Come in—it’s fun to work here!” 


approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
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mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 





a Monel Metal Sinks and Cabinet Tops are nou 


available in 45 standardized models, including 12 
sizes of sinks from 48” to 117”, and 12 sizes of cabi 
net tops from 15” to 84”. Cabinet tops and cabinet 
sinks are uniform in design and finish. Lert: Double 


drain board Monel Metal Cabinet Sink. 
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Besides adding more work space, a Monel 
Metal Sink makes a kitchenette easy to 
keep spick-and-span and insures its future 
attractiveness. These silvery sinks resist 
corrosion and staining. They can’t rust or 
chip. They have no glaze or coating to rub 
or crack off. Careless treatment won't mar 
their lasting beauty, for Monel Metal* is 
strong as steel. 

Have you received your copy of the new 
Monel Metal Sink and Top catalog? If 


not, just write for one today. 












































CORRESP 


FORUM'S Campaign 
In TIME and FORTUNE 


Forum: 


We have read with great interest your 


advertisement “Out of the Red”’ on page 
54 of the December 5 issue of Time. 
We think this is a good piece of work 
architect in the 
should appreciate your good work. 
ELBERT M. Conover, Director. 


and every country 


Bureau of Architecture 
Methodist Epise opal Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

We are very much interested in the 
‘*Ad’’ . . . We think that publicity of 
this kind is very desirable and is greatly 
needed by the architectural profession. 

. We believe that THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForwM is entitled to the gratitude 
of the profession, and we feel sure that 
all architects will be glad to assist you 
in any way if they have an opportunity 
to do so. 


J. A. ARMSTRONG 


Armstrong, Furst and Tilton 
Chicago, Ill. 


.. Forum: 

As a practicing architect and as a 
member of the Kentucky Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, allow 
me to express my commendation of the 
January issue of the Forum, specializ- 
ing Modernizing and Remodeling, and 
my appreciation of the advertising that 
you are doing in behalf of the architec- 
tural profession in Time and Fortune 
magazines. 

I am sure that I am expressing the 
sentiment of the whole architectural 
profession. 

OsstAn P. WARD 

Louisville, Ky. 


Industrial Housing 


Forum: 


. . At this time I want to express a 
few of my personal opinions regarding 
the development of industrial housing 
to which the Forum has been devoting 
considerable There is 
doubt in my mind as to the wisdom of 
advancing this scheme without much 
investigation. As I 
New York is the only city which has a 


space. serious 


see the problem 


real need for this type of housing. Cer- 
tainly not Detroit. My investigation of 
industrial and 
Austria this summer has led me to the 


housing in Germany 


conclusion that this mass housing is in 
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no sense a solution of the problem. The 
terrible sociological conditions ‘are pres- 
ent quite as much in the new as in the 
old, the only difference being that the 
new has more plumbing and light and 
air. It seems that in Germany they 
have not been able to legislate as to 
the allowable number of occupants per 
room in these housing schemes, and 
consequently it is very common to find 
eight living in a two-room 
apartment. If my interpretation of the 
summary of the President’s Housing 
Conference is correct, the great 
thing that the American people want 
above everything else in a home is pri- 
vacy. Well, it can never be had in any 
such developments as are planned for 
this country. 

Contrary to Mr. Klaber’s article in 
the October Forum, I am not so sure 
that the single home is out of the ques- 
tion the wage-earner. In Detroit, 
well located residential property with 
all improvements can be had for from 


persons 


one 


for 


714¢ to 12¢ per square foot. The chances 
are that these prices will maintain for 
some years to come. 

I believe that if there was a demand 
today, single homes could be built for 
very close to $2,000.00 each, if done in 
groups. These homes would naturally 
be small, but they would be infinitely 
better from every reasonable point of 
view than apartments of two or three 
rooms, into which whole families would 
be crowded, and would cost no more. 
It is trite to say that home ownership 
develops a sense of independence, relia- 
bility, and good citizenship, but the 
fact remains that it is true, neverthe- 
People living in state financed 
projects will rapidly develop an atti- 
tude of dependence and shiftlessness. 

The most casual survey of the Euro- 
pean situation will make one hesitate 
their ideas in 


less. 


before transplanting 
America. 
RIcHARD P. RASEMAN 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


International Section 


..Forum: 

The week-end house by Walter Gro- 
pius that appeared in the February is- 
sue, in the section devoted to German 
architecture, is an extremely interesting 
development. Can you tell me whether 
or not this is a patented type of con- 
struction, and if so, whether or not an 
American firm has already acquired the 
rights to it? 

In connection with the foreign section 
that you are publishing, the one de- 
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voted to Austrian architecture in [De. 
cember as well, may I say that I appre. 
ciate the opportunity of keeping jp 
touch with European developments. Ip 
the good old days before 1929, I used to 
subscribe to one or two of the foreign 
architectural magazines; but I've beep 
keeping my overhead so low recently 
that I can only afford the Forum. | like 
your idea of importing the whole section 
to retain the national style. 
ARTHUR B. Parkt 


Los Angeles 


(An American company is reported to 
be negotiating for patent rights to the 
construction methods used in the Gro- 
pius portable house. When and if that 
type of construction is sponsored by an 
American firm, Forum readers 
learn of it immediately. Ed.) 


will 


Forum: 

. . Although I was interested in the 
buildings which were shown on those 
pages (devoted to German architecture 
in the February issue), | was even more 
interested in their appearance from a 
magazine standpoint. Why doesn’t the 
Forum adopt a style for the entire 
magazine similar to that? It seems to me 
that European editors and publishers 
are far ahead of their American contem- 
poraries, just as European architects are 
far ahead of American architects. The 
only magazine in America that com- 
pares with those in Germany, for in- 
stance, is Fortune. 

C. H. LOHRKE 
New York 


Buildings Needed 


.. Forum: 

The editorial in the February issue 
entitled, ‘‘ Buildings Needed,” is a very 
splendid one, and the suggestion for 
making surveys of the buildings required 
in each community is one that should be 
adopted. 

There is, however, a still more im- 
portant phase of the problem, that must 
be considered if the survey is to mean 
anything. There must be control of those 
who put up buildings whether they are 
needed or not. I am strong for individ- 
ualism and have no interest in too much 
government control, which will eventu- 
ally lead to a socialist state. Neverthe- 
less, I do feel that government super- 
vision over speculative building is one 
of the lessons which the building indus 
try should be learning from its de- 
pression. 

Make the survey of buildings needed, 
but do not neglect to prevent specula 
tors from upsetting the conclusion by 
putting up twice as many buildings as 
the survey calls for. 

RALPH E. CONNOR 

Chicago 
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“JUST 
WHY IS IT 
BETTER?” 


There’s 51 Years Air-Handling Experience 
Back of THE Sirocco Air Conditioner 


Series “0” for Business— ] Series “R” for Homes— 


For cooling and heating restaurants, shops, hospitals, For controlling the temperature, humidity, motion 
offices, etc., connected to hot water boiler for heat in and cleanliness of air within the home. Connected 


winter — uses ice cooled or refrigerated water for to hot water boiler for heat in winter—uses 





summer cooling. Equipped | tap, ice cooled or refriger- 
with a three speed switch, ated water for summer cool- 
high, medium and low ing. Equipped with a Sirocco 
speed — heat automatically electrical control for regu- 
controlled by means of a lation of temperature and 


thermostat. 4 humidity. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


eae BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Bulletin No. 2127 Bulletin No. 1127 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, 6000 Russell St., Detroit, Mich 
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ADVISORY 
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REFERENCE 


NUMBER 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
MARCH 


1933 


io Editors of THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the members of this Advisory Committee for the 
generous cooperation received while preparing this Country House 
Reference Number. The members of the committee have made avail- 
able their broad knowledge and intimate contacts with all factors in 
the country house field. Through this variety of approach to the prob- 
lems of the country house we are able to present a more comprehensive 
reference issue for the service of the profession. We believe that this 
volume will be of value during conferences between architect and 
client, as well as in the office work. Second in a series of six such num- 
bers for 1933, this month’s issue focuses attention on recent develop- 
ments in all phases of country house architecture. 
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From a painting by Robert Henri Merrill 
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“IT BELONGS TO DENVER-ITS THE 
FINEST OF ITS TYPE IN THE NATION” 


CITY AND COUNTY BUILDING 


Enthusiastically, but with no flagrant eae Ce modifications, takes its place as part 
; Architect: Allied Architects Association, Den- a 
exaggeration, on the day when Den- Ye $e" Somir; Barnum & Bates, Denver. of a civic center that has few equals 
Plbg. Contr.: Cullyford Plbg. & Htg. Co., 


ver’s new City and County Building Denver, Hrg. Contr.: McCarty-Johnston in America. It is itself the result of 
Heating & Engineering Co., Denver. 













was opened to the public, a newspaper thirteen years of planning and effort, 


article began with the words of our and cost more than four and a half 
headline. Eminent architects from millions of dollars. The plumbing 


other cities, in all parts of the United and heating systems alone cost nearly 





States, have praised the design of the three hundred fifty thousand dollars. 
building as admirable for judgment, taste, appropri- That care and discrimination were applied to the 
ateness—“a great composition masterfully handled”. choice of materials for such a structure as this, 


need hardly be said. The major tonnage of pipe 
The four-story building of white marble, in Graeco- used wes Nanionsl— 


Roman style with American Colonial and other America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Subsidiary of United LU States Steel Corporation 
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Because You Know 





A cut-away view of a Type 
B Aero Convector installed 
in a plaster-front enclosure. 


Daily the architect demonstrates his faith in the rust- 
resisting and corrosion-defying properties of cast iron. 
He seals cast iron pipes behind walls, or buries them 
beneath concrete floors. He specifies cast iron radiation 
for the most severe conditions, completely confident 
that it will stand up. 

His faith is never violated; cast iron repeatedly proves 
itself the lifetime metal. What better material, then, 
could be found for concealed heating units, 
to be sealed behind finished walls—that must 
function perfectly under all conditions, month 
after month, winter after winter? 

The Aero Convector, designed specifically 
for concealed service, meets every require- 


ment for permanence and durability, is a 


The Material 
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You Can Trust 
This Heating Unit 


lifetime unit in construction as well as in material. It 
is made up from standard 2-inch sections, assembled 
with malleable iron push nipples. There are no threads, 
no gaskets, no dissimilar metals in contact. The metal- 
to-metal joint is tight—stays tight. 

Distinguished for permanence, Aero is also distin- 
guished in performance. It will operate over all ranges 
of temperature on steam, vapor, or hot water systems. 
It may be combined in any proportion with 
exposed radiation. It delivers a large volume 
of moderately warmed air rather than a small 
volume of overheated air—and so keeps ceil- 
ing temperatures down, floor temperatures 
up. You can get full details from Sweet’s— 


see the page numbers below. 


A 5%", 15-section Type C Aero Convector 


NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
TURN TO SWEET’S 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


BY KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


‘om need be no apologies, except the courtesy 
of recognition, to the author of the popular current 
play with the title identical with that of this 
brief article, for Noel Coward has hit upon the 
slogan of the modern architect for the name of his 
amusing triangle play (a triangle, by the way, which 
resolves itself into three closely drawn parallel 
lines). 

In designing the country house the solution lies 
likewise in three parallel lines and the problem is to 
keep them harmoniously drawn in the same direc- 
tion, not off at tangents of discord. The three that 
cannot get along without each other in our country 
house are the lines of Function, Form and Finance. 
Just now Function holds the center of the stage, the 
matinée idol of the architectural philosophers. 
Form is fickle; she has been lauded and pampered all 
too long by the audience (thanks to the false allure- 
ments of the ‘‘make-up”’ art the architect has 
achieved). She should of course follow Function and 
be guided by him entirely, never being selfishly and 
willfully beguiling for her own sweet sake. — And 
then Finance, the arch-villain, is the supporting 
cast, for without him both Form and Function 
languish and there is no plot. 

But we must not carry an analogy too far, nor in- 
vestigate too thoroughly its validity. Such myopic 
pains spoil many a pleasant interlude. 

Our chosen title still is fitting for the introductory 
comments to a Reference Number devoted to the 
country house, the suburban house, the small or 


large estate. Perhaps as architects we have been 
“living for design’’ instead. But then, it was the 
way we were brought up in the profession. If the ad- 
monition, “design for living,”’ ever needed reitera- 
tion, it does in connection with domestic architec- 
ture. 

The almost universal desire of every head of the 
house is for a country home, a home of his own, 
whether he aspires to a snug cottage on its tiny lot or 
a mansion on a vast estate. The architect's part is to 
design for living — for the particular and peculiar 
way of living of the family involved — for a better 
way of living where it is possible for him to provide 
for it. His planning, his structure, his equipment, 
his forms and his colors are all designed to enhance 
the ease and the beauty of living. The art of archi- 
tecture is the handmaiden of the art of living. 

But the ways of living of individuals and classes 
differ, not only being influenced by the fashions and 
manners but modified by the circumstances of the 
times. 

Many factors are influencing the design of the 
country house of today and that of tomorrow — in- 
fluencing its location, its size, its plan, its construc- 
tion, its equipment and its finish. First, a change in 
point of view, concept, approach, a new philosophy 
which examines more carefully the raison d’étre, a 
more critical analysis of use and fitness-for-use. 
Secondly, change in purposes and desires of home 
owners. Thirdly, changes in physical equipment and 
circumstances which make possible the satisfaction 








houses in California typifying the design difference a half-century makes. Right, own house designed 
by architect Cedric Gibbons, Santa Monica Canyon, Calif., Douglas Honnold, associate architect 


of the desires. And finally, economic factors which 
are frequently the determining influences. The 
trends are determined by mixtures philosophical, 
social, physical and mechanical, and economic de- 
velopments. 

The present economic situation is a factor in 
plotting the trend of country house architecture. 
It seems as though there will be fewer elaborate and 
extravagant country houses of the great estate type 
built in the next few years. Aside from its effect on 
the volume of country house architecture, the great 
‘show place”’ is losing caste and value, socially as 
well as financially. Any number of such unwieldy, 
elaborate estates are on the market for a small frac- 
tion of their reproduction cost at today’s prices, to 
say nothing of their original cost. 

The type of country house that will be built will 
be that designed for fuller living rather than for its 
impressive appearance. These new country houses 
will vary in size from modest small suburban homes 
to large and perfectly appointed houses for larger 
households and for the entertainment of guests, but 
in either case the emphasis will be on what one does 
indoors and out. The contribution the house and 
grounds can make to the convenience and pleasure 
of these activities, rather than on what the building 
‘looks like,”’ will guide both owner and architect. 

The type of country house developed with this at- 
titude of mind will grow in favor and in usefulness. 
It will have enough land for outdoor living, with 
room for sports and games, for gardens for quiet and 
retreat, for privacy; moderate in size, an acre or a 
few acres. It must satisfy that desire to get away 
from the congestion, confinement and confusion of 
city life. This escape to a more natural and less 
tense mode of life is made possible by the increased 


Carpenter Gothic of the Eighteen Eighties vrs. Modern Simplicity of the Nineteen Thirties. Two 
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ease and speed of transportation, the automobile, 
railroad commutation and bus services. The possi- 
bilities of living in country homes at some distance 
will increase as the current decentralization of in- 
dustry and business increases. The movement from 
our city canyon dwellings is augmented by the fact 
that the increase in the value of land, and conse- 
quently heavier taxes, makes much farm land near 
cities unprofitable and consequently more and more 
of this land is being purchased for small country 
estate use, by a more modest landed gentry. 

The mushroom suburban towns are developed 
into ‘‘satellite towns”’ around the large cities. They 
are rapidly becoming acceptable shopping and en- 
tertainment centers of such quality that trips to the 
big city are less necessary and frequent. Then, too, 
the schools maintain bus services so that distances 
mean less and are really no deterrent to semirural 
living. Branch stores provide their own rural free 
delivery of goods, and shopping by telephone is 
fostered. 

All factors thus seem to favor the further develop- 
ment of country house living. They do so because of 
the demand, the desire for the advantages of health, 
recreation, family life and the pleasant use of leisure 
which the country house affords. 

Developments in equipment have made available 
in the outlying districts all the physical conveniences 
of city living. Electric light and power are available 
in every country house community, to be harnessed 
to do all the chores, from pumping the water to 
washing the dishes. The sanitation of the country 
house is as expeditiously maintained as in the city. 
Water and sewer lines are constantly extended, but 
even where they are not the automatic pumps and 
pressure tanks assure supply and the disposal is 
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Thoroughly modern coun- 
(ry house designed to 
provide every facility for 
living to the full. Archi- 
lect, Professor Martin 
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just as efficient. The telephone keeps one in touch 
with neighbors and town, the radio brings one music, 
drama, news, advice, advertising and whatnot. 
Isolation is no longer a concomitant of country 
house living. The Machine Age has altered that, and 
will (or should) eliminate long working hours, thus 
providing more time either for getting to and from 
work (making it possible to live farther from town) 
or for indulging in leisure pastimes at home. 

Increasing Jeisure brings its problems. It will in- 
fluence the plan and design of the country house by 
increasing the number of functions which the house 
must serve. Leisure brings with it desires for more 
and for different activities than were housed at 
home before. There is the growing vogue of outdoor 
sports and games, and outdoor living. Porches and 
terraces are used constantly throughout the day and 
evening, as the centers of both home and social life. 
They require as careful planning for shade, for pre- 
vailing breeze, for protection and privacy as any 
portion of the house. The porch or deck at an upper 
floor level will continue to grow in popularity as a 
play, exercise and recreation space, for it is usually 
more dry and cool. It is a far cry from the sleeping 
porch of the Nineteen Hundreds to the sun deck of 
the modern house. 

Gardens, tennis courts, squash or handball courts, 
archery greens, clock golf courses and even croquet 
and bowling greens are increasing in vogue, are part 
of the design for living, active living, engendered by 
increased hours of leisure, and they are part and 
parcel of the country house of our enlightened age. 

The new or increased demands for wisely using 
our time at home are also tending toward a more 
informal, more flexible way of living, and conse- 
quently toward houses which provide more freedom, 
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Second floor plan arranged for convenience of the 
family; large sun deck, bedrooms minimized, 
dressing and bathing rooms increased in facilities 





The remarkably comprehensive first floor 
plan arranged for every social, cultural 
and recreational activity. The quintes- 
sence of the functional country house 
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more varied and more convenient uses of rooms. 


Planning by function must perforce supersede 


planning by formula. The conventional plans of the 


past were probably adequate for the activities of the 
time, which we think of as more conventional, quiet 
and sedate. But such plans prove inflexible or 
cramping to the uses of today, too stiff, too formal, 
too downright inconvenient, just for the sake of ap- 
pearances. The trend seems therefore to be toward 
an informal plan directly related to the activities of 
the owner, his family and his guests. Efficiency in 
providing convenience and amenities is now the 
criterion. The house must grow from its plan, not 
from the ‘‘charming perspective’’ of the exterior, 
and the home owner is increasingly critical on this 
score. Only by a thorough understanding of the 
owner's interests, hobbies and habits can the coun- 
try house architect contribute the maximum for the 
owner's investment in a ‘‘machine for living,” 
which he may still prefer to call ‘‘Home.”’ 

Conservatives who detest the connotation of the 
word *‘ machine,’’ and moderns who shrink from the 
suggestion of ‘Home Sweet Home,” have come to 
believe that there is nothing in the nature of either 
that prevents the two from being incorporated in one 
thoroughly delightful place to live. 

And now what of style, of the appearance inside 
and out? We are still in an eclectic age stylistically. 
The current vogue for ‘‘ modern’’ design abroad may 
grow rapidly here, but the American, in spite of his 
‘“‘rugged individualism,” is conservative and will 
not ‘“‘go modern” until it is the thing to do, 7.e., 
until it is ‘‘ being done.”’ It is being done. The recent 
work of the Germans, the Austrians, the Dutch, the 
French and the Scandinavian architects is being 
shown (and copied) more and more, and the style 
‘international ”’ is becoming another source for the 
eclectic. 

However, the bareness, barrenness, unfamiliar 
boxiness of much foreign work are repugnant to all 
but the most intellectual Americans, and until there 
is developed more graciousness, more pleasing rela- 
tionships of parts, it is likely to remain unacceptable 
to the rank and file. The influence of the pre-war 
style in the elimination of the unnecessary, of the 
superfluous, is being felt and is reflected in the grow- 
ing simplicity of design in all American domestic 
architecture no matter what the so-called style. 
The modifications which will be made in forms of 
the new rationalized architecture will certainly con- 
form more closely than at present to the sensibilities 
and even the sentiments of the discriminating pub- 
lic which, after all, is governed in its reactions 
largely by its emotions, its likes and dislikes, its 
prides and prejudices, rather than by its reason or 
intellect. In plan-convenience and in equipment- 
efficiency the pragmatic test rules; in design the 
herd-instinct and the dictum of fashion determine 
the design for living and for the country house 
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The swimming pool as an adjunet to 
the outdoor living is growing in favor, 
and is here a major feature of the plan 
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The unsymmetrical plan is typical of the coun- 
try house designed for living. Bedrooms are 
characteristically smaller when adequate dress- 
ing rooms with large wardrobes are included 
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House of William B. Curry, Devon, England Howe § Lescaze, Architects 





SIX COUNTRY HOUSES 


REPRESENTING THE WORK OF 


A HOWE & LESCAZE JAMES C. MACKENZIE, JR. 

y DWIGHT JAMES BAUM RICHARD W. MECASKEY and 
WALDRON FAULKNER JOHN CRAIG JANNEY, Associate 
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ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD 
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Throughout the design of this house the utmost 
simplicity and directness have been attained in 
every detail. The large expanses of glass in the 
windows and doors flood the rooms with light. 
The window drapes are mounted over the 
windows to control sunlight. The artificial 
lighting in the dining room is indirect over 
the table with a simple reflecting panel. The 
same type of general lighting is obtained by a 
similar panel in the living room, shown oppo- 
site. The kitchen has been carefully planned 
and equipped to function smoothly with a 
minimum of effort 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM B. CURRY 


DEVON, 


ENGLAND 


HOWE & LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 


[its residence of the headmaster of an English country 
school is built on a 1,000-acre estate that is devoted to 
scientific rural development and educational experi- 
ment. Despite the fourteenth century character of the 
estate’s main building, Dartington Hall, it was felt that 
no effort should be made to conform to that style, since 
the house was to serve the needs of a modern family. 
The architects and owner agreed that the house should 
expréss the ideas of the occupants, and at the same time 
obtain the maximum comfort provided by modern 
mechanical equipment. Oriented to take full advantage 
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of the surrounding English countryside, all the main 
rooms have at least two exposures. The roof is used as 
a terrace, partly sheltered and partly open to the sun. 
Built on concrete footings, the walls are of the Coventry 
type, 4% in. brick walls, 3 in. apart, bonded together 
with galvanized ties. The walls are stuccoed and painted, 
one section being blue and the other white. The floors 
are of concrete slab construction, and the terraces over 
the study and on the roof over the second floor are 
framed with concrete beam and slab construction, a 
system well adapted to this type of building 
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Since the roofs are used as terraces, their construction is of particular interest. 
On top of the concrete roof slab 2? in. cork insulation has been laid, with cinder 
concrete fill to provide proper draining. On top of this a bonded, built-up roofing 
has been placed which runs into the hollow part of the wall, then up 12 in. and 
into the exterior brick wall. A 6 x 6 quarry tile has been laid with a cover base 
flush with the brick. Those roofs not used for terraces have a slag finish. The 
coping on the parapet is formed by running a 2 in. coping to the inside of the 
wall with expansion joints 3 ft. apart. The windows, which swing out, are of the 
stock metal type, 20 in. wide, and the glass doors, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, are hung on 
pivots and swing in. In the interiors, all wardrobes, closets, book cases, metal 
doors, etc., are of the flush type and door frames are of metal, so that all trim is 
eliminated. The hardware throughout is chromium plated and the plumbing 
fixtures are of while enamel. The steam heating system has panel radiators under 
the windows, except in the bathrooms where the radiators are the tubular type 
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HOUSE OF 8. C. ALLYN, DAYTON, OHIO 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


Aw the formal landscaping of this suburban estate, 
Dwight James Baum has set down a distinctly formal 
Georgian house. With a broad, brick-paved terrace at 
the rear and a sun porch at one end, the house is planned 
for livability without and within. The house is of solid 
brick construction, on a concrete foundation. The 
Flemish bond of the brick is outlined in white marble, 


supplemented by wood trim painted white. The roof is of 


slate, purples and greens, with copper flashing. The 
same adherence to precedent and good taste marks the 
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design of the interiors. Gold painted cornices and deco- 
rative moldings add to the formal character of the living 
room and dining room, and scenic murals lend a distince- 
tive note to the breakfast room. The library is appro- 
priately paneled in dark oak. Oak flooring is used 


throughout the living quarters, except in the entrance 


hall which has a marble tile floor. The hall is noteworthy 


for the finely designed wrought iron handrail of the 
semicircular staircase and for the excellence of the 


specially designed woodwork 
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HOUSE OF S. C. ALLYN 


DAYTON, OHIO 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 





ARCHITECT 





The spaciousness of the ground 
floor, accentuated by the long 
vista that extends unbroken from 






the living room through the hall 
to the dining room, is particu- Seo “ease poems. ae 
larly well adapted to the social 
functions of the occupants. The 
grouping of the rooms on the 
second floor lends itself well to 
the entertainment of house guests oe ee ee ee ee 
as well as to family privacy Seale Geet 
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HOUSE OF MRS. 


DAVID L. WING 


GREENWAY, FAIRFAX CO., 


WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 


LocaTep in a section of the country that is marked by 


its historic buildings, this Colonial house is in harmony 
with the Virginia countryside. The owner is head mis- 
tress of a school, and the absence of a dining space in the 
plan is accounted for by the fact that meals are served in 
the living room when guests are present and otherwise in 
the study. The plan is well adapted to the social duties 
of a school’s head mistress as well as to the personal taste 


of the owner. The house is of stone veneer construction 
built on a concrete foundation; the walls are of 12 in. 
stone, felt insulation, studs, wire lath and_ plaster; 
floors are oak throughout, with trim of white pine. 
The windows are of wood, both casement and double 
hung. Heating system is of the vapor type, using oil as 
fuel; brass piping is used for the plumbing. The house 
has a total cubage of 47,000 cu. ft. 
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HOUSE OF CHESTER W. CUTHELL 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


JAMES C. MACKENZIE, JR., ARCHITECT 


Q, ERLOOKING Long Island Sound, in a town that is 
rich in early American tradition, this house owes its 
character to those traditions as well as to the rugged 
quality of the surrounding country. Without disturbing 
the natural informality of the land on which the house 
was built, the architect has been able to weld the house 
to the ground. With exterior walls of local stone and 
hand-split shingles, the house is of ordinary wood stud 
construction. The roof is also of wood shingles, stained 
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dark brown. The windows are of wood, double hung and 
painted white, and the shutters are painted apple 
green. The doorway and other exterior trim are painted 
white. All the interiors are finished in typical Connecti- 
cut Colonial style, with random oak flooring and 
papered walls, with the exception of the living room, 
which has walls of painted pine. The heating plant is 
a two-pipe vapor steam type, with an oil-burning 


furnace. 
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The Pennsylvania farmhouse in 
stone is the precedent for many 
Eastern country houses. The type 
allows informal planning and the 
natural sequence and arrangement 
of rooms. The plan provides for a 


marimum of usefulness 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM T. 1. HALL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


RICHARD W. MECASKEY, ARCHITECT. 


Burr to sell for less than $15,000, as part of a specula- 
tive development in Philadelphia, this house is a forceful 
answer to the competition offered by speculative build- 
ers who operate without benefit of the architect. It is 
built of solid masonry, with exterior walls of local irregu- 
lar field stone and clapboard, painted white. The roof is 
of wood shingles, natural finish. The floors are of oak, 
random widths, doweled, and the library is paneled in 
knotty white pine. Other walls are plastered and pa- 
pered, and the doors and trim throughout are painted. 
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JOHN CRAIG JANNEY, ASSOCIATE 


The heating plant is of the hot water type, with an oil 
burning furnace. . . . By placing the garage on the 
street side, the necessity for a driveway was eliminated, 
so that the principal rooms of the house have an out- 
look over an unbroken lawn and garden at the rear of the 
house. The garage is connected to the kitchen entrance 
with a lattice, which screens the kitchen as well as a 
small drying yard, leaving lawn space around the re- 
mainder of the house. Simple base planting provides 
the transition between stone walls and lawn 
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REMODELED HOUSE OF MR. & MRS. EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 


LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT 


Remodeled from an overscale Colonial type house that was built 
about 1900, this house has, through the ingenuity of the archi- 
lect, taken on a more truly Colonial character. It is of typical 
wood frame construction, with white painted wood shingle 
exterior, and an asbestos shingle roof that resembles natural 
wood. The windows are of wood, double hung, with blue-green 
shutters. Within, all trace of the heavy pseudo-colonial treat- 
ment that marked houses of the period has been removed. The 
drawing below shows the front elevation before the house was 
remodeled. Sheffield A. Arnold, landscape architect 
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The pressed brick fireplace, beamed ceiling, inappropriate English doors and stained window of 
the old living room, typical of the old treatment, have been cleaned out. The present living room 
is pine-paneled, with built-in book shelves at one end. The floors throughout are of oak, and the 
walls are mostly papered, the designs being in keeping with the Virginia heritage of the owners 
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THE EDITOR’S 


FORU 


THIS NEW DEAL 


W HAT will the new Administration do to in- 
crease employment? What measures will be 
advanced for the benefit of the building industry? 

There is every reason to believe that any measures 
to increase employment will involve an expansion 
of government activity in building and in providing 
credit for construction. The alternative is increased 
direct dole, the disbursement of public funds with- 
out increasing the consumption of goods and with- 
out adding one whit to the equipment for either 
social or governmental welfare. The dole destroys 
morale; the construction of needed works renews 
courage and confidence, promotes recovery of 
purchasing power. What, other than renewed 
construction, can the government foster that will 
bring comparable results? The answer is obvious. 
The reasons have been reiterated and need no 
further enumeration here. 

The R.F.C. is the agency most directly responsi- 
ble for a program of renewed construction activity. 
Pressure is being brought to bear to make it possible 
to start real work. Changes in personnel and pro- 
cedure are to be expected promptly under the new 
Administration. 

Then, how and when will the R.F.C. act? ‘‘The 
R.F.C. can act like a suspicious banker with two 
glass eyes, or take up its social responsibility and 
put men to work,” Alfred E. Smith is quoted as 
saying in urging prompt funds for public works and 
housing, and in advocating a lower rate of interest 
for such loans. We expect an announcement of a 
new and constructive policy in regard to a public 
works program and R.F.C. procedure. It may be 
issued before these pages reach the reader. We 
believe renewed construction is an essential factor in 
recovery and the logical point of attack in relieving 
unemployment, and that this is recognized by those 
who will assume responsibility on March fourth. 

There will be no immediate resumption of build- 
ing unless the government inaugurates it. Private 
enterprise is powerless to renew construction, as no 
money is forthcoming from the usual sources. The 
financial structure in mortgage and real estate 
fields is changing at a stupendous rate through the 
Wiping out of equities, through foreclosures, and 
through downward revisions of previous “ values.”’ 
This portends an unprecedented readjustment dur- 

*The Architectural Forum, August, 1931, pages 126 to 132. 


+ From the ‘“‘Foreword,’’ The Architects Journal, London, 
anuary 11, 1933. 
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ing which those active in real estate and its financing 
will have neither time nor money for new work. 

The only effective source of renewed building 
activity is therefore governmental. The pressing 
question is how, and to what extent, will the new 
Administration exert its powers in this direction? 
Then, what can the building industry, including the 
architects, do to further these efforts? 

One of the first things that architects can do, 
cooperating with the other factors in the industry, 
is to conduct immediately the Survey of Needed 
Buildings (advocated on this page in the February 
issue). The second step would be in publicizing and 
promoting the needed projects both locally and in 
governmental circles. To this end active support of 
the work of the National Committee for Trade Re- 
covery and the Construction League of the United 
States should be productive of results. 

In addition, and simultaneously, it is incumbent 
upon the profession to further the movement toward 
organized, planned construction (of which these 
two steps are an immediate part). The outline of 
the objectives and skeleton organization of national 
planning have been set forth in “A Preliminary 
Plan for the Building Industry.” * 

The immediate need for planning on a_ wider 
scale has been aptly summarized by Sir Raymond 
Unwin, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects: T 

“The building industry as a whole is becoming 
fully conscious of this need to plan and organize 
its several sections for fuller cooperation. There is 
greater appreciation of the part which each section 
plays, whether as designer, operative, or maker of 
materials. This mutual understanding should lead 
to greater efficiency; but you rightly point out that 
there is need for planning on a wider scale, that the 
building industry may be given the opportunity to 
play its part more fully in the creation of efficient 
and comely buildings and towns. There is need, 
moreover, for the statesman and the financier to 
realize more fully that planning in time as well as 
in space is important, and that now is the time to 
build, and particularly to overtake our housing 
shortage, when credit and materials are plentiful 
and cheap, and when labor is not only superabun- 
dant but is costing the community a very heavy 
outlay for the privilege of maintaining the possessors 
of all the skill needed, doing nothing, when they 
might just as well be added to the capital value of 
the country.”’ 

Upon the industry’s own ability and program 
will depend its success in this new deal. 


bee LC 


Editor. 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE CHART, ROOM BY ROOM 


Functionally grouped, the various rooms of the country checking. The usual relative importance of the rooms is 
house, large or small, are shown diagrammatically in their indicated by the relative blackness, the most essential 
relations with each other, for purposes of analysis and rooms being solid black, next in importance, gray, etc. 
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ROOM BY ROOM 


A CHECK LIST WITH SUGGESTIONS 


BY FREDERIC 


by THIS analysis of the country house considera- 
tion will be given to the functions of the various 
rooms, their relations to each other and the factors 
that contribute to their proper functioning. The 
more specific requirements of orientation, shape and 
size of rooms will also be treated. 

The grouping of rooms as indicated on the chart 
opposite has been developed as a logical subdivision 
by function. There is however unavoidable over- 
lapping in any such division, and the text of this 
outline therefore does not follow these groupings 
exactly. The order in which all rooms and services 
come into use cannot be shown specifically without 
an analysis of the various activities of the household 
of the particular owner. Traffic and use diagrams 
are best worked out in the study of a specific set of 
predetermined requirements arrived at in consulta- 
tion with the owner. 

These notes are designed to be equally useful to 
those planning an extensive country house or a 
modest suburban dwelling. The differences of the 
types are those of degree, size and services; the 
planning of functional relationships should be 
governed by similar principles in either case. In the 
smaller country house, rooms have to serve dual or 
multiple purposes and the design of such small resi- 
dences is made correspondingly difficult by this 
fact. The larger house may be provided with addi- 
tional flexibility by the addition of elements, but the 
small one, to remain small, must gain this facility 
through more studied relation of parts for multi-use. 

This check list summarizes the important units in 
three functional groups: (1) Social, recreational, 
cultural; (2) Individual, resting, bathing, dressing, 
exercising, etc.; (3) Dining, food preparation, and 
various service functions. It divides the rooms in 
rder of their usual relative importance, those 
designated ‘‘A’’ being the essential rooms or serv- 
ces, “‘B”’ being those usually considered next in 
mportance, ‘‘C”’ being those supplementary rooms 
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needed in larger establishments, and “1D” those 
frequently found only in large estates. In this way 
the check list is usable for country houses of any size. 

In the small house the same general order holds 
although all social needs may be satisfied by a hall, 
with a coat closet, living and dining room (or com- 
bined), the required services, the various bedrooms 
and baths, and a spare room for a house guest. Bed- 
rooms are used as coat and powder rooms. 


I. SOCIAL, RECREATIONAL, CULTURAL 


Living Room (Al). The heart and center of the 
house and of most of the activities of the family. Its 
functions include all social, recreational and cul- 
tural activities not provided for in other ways, or in 
other rooms in the larger houses. It serves the small 
house as reception room, social hall, library, music 
room, study, entertainment room, play room and 
even ballroom. 

The furniture is usually arranged in groups 
around focal points, such as fireplace or bay win- 
dows, and arranged for convenience and various 
functions, such as reading, conversation, games, 
view, etc. 

The living room should be screened from en- 
trance and dining areas. The stairs should be out- 
side of or screened from the living room. They may 
be a decorative feature for the end of the room but 
do not afford sufficient privacy for individual 
activities. Book cases may be used as screens; useful 
cupboards may be made of the lower sections. 
Orientation should not be north; south and west 
desirable. 

The size range is 15’ x 20’ to 20’ x 26’, with a 16’ 
6"’ x 24’ 6” average. 

PorcHEs AND LoacoGtas (A2). View important. 
Orientation depends on climate with intent to avoid 
the more prolonged disagreeable exposure. May be 
glass-enclosed. Weatherproof floor. Close relation to 
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F. S. Lincoln 


indoor living area. Easy service access, especially 
for dining porch. Space for card tables. Awnings. 
Screens. 

Terraces. Location on ground level is influenced 
by privacy (away from streets and drives), view, 
freedom from insects. Beach furniture: steamer 
chairs, gay umbrellas, tables, game tables, sand 
boxes, slides, teeter boards. (See THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Forum, August, 1932, data sheet, page 
183.) Storage for games and equipment. Garden 
treatment, changes in level, fountain, pool. Mini- 
mum width for a living terrace is 6’. An awning is a 
most efficient type of window shading device, for 
heat is easily dissipated by the surrounding air. 

Upper Terraces orn Decks (A24). Balconies, 
decks or upper floor loggias provide privacy, view 
and more freedom from insects. Exercising equip- 
ment or games. Dumb-waiter for dining service. 
Upper floor serving kitchen. Awning. Open-air fire- 
place. Formal garden treatment with hedges in 
boxes or tubs, trellises, patterned paving. For sun- 
bathing provide privacy and protection from wind 
(high parapet or curtain). Railings should be 
planned to discourage children’s climbing. Provide 
covered storage for games, pillows, chairs, tables, 
and other equipment. 

ENTRANCE Hatt (A3). In the smaller house the 
entrance hall is usually the stair hall. In the larger 
house it should give access to coat rooms, powder 
room, men’s dressing room, toilets, telephone 
booth, to reception room, drawing room and to 
stairs. Average size for larger houses 13’ x 20’. Sizes 
range from 7’ x 14’ to 25’ x 35’. 

The library may serve as a second living room. Reading 
comfort and light are provided by the window seal and 
Varston 


restful furniture. Viaybury, archilects 


The living room serves many 
functions, not the least impor- 
tant of which ts that of expressing 
the taste and character of the 
owner. Breed, Fuller & Dick, 
architects 





Have absolute minimum of furniture. A bench or 
chest for hat and coat of a short-time visitor, a chair 
or two, small table, mirror. 

Stair Hall (Lift). Many large houses make a fea- 
ture of an elaborate stair hall. The width of the 
stairs averages 4’ 6” (3’ 6” to 6’). In smaller houses 
3’ is ample width. Double runs turning and meeting 
with a passage or entrance under the landing are a 
method of gaining monumental symmetry. There 
are many treatments: slightly curved or circular 
runs or landings, winding stairs. 

The skylighting of a stair well is another problem 
requiring careful consideration both for appearance 
and for weather-tightness. In windy locations un- 
protected skylights may be. noisy. 

A lift or invalid elevator is often required. It is 
also useful for service: luggage, trunks, taking meals 
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Warmth, formality and re- 
straint are obtained with finely 
detailed paneling in this living 
room. Marston §& Maybury, 


arch ulects 
Hiller 


to those upstairs. Wheel chair size cab is minimum 
3' x 4’ 4”, with a shaft size of 4’ x 4’ 8”. 

In larger houses the ceiling height for the first 
floor averages 12’ (10’ to 17’). Second floor, 9’ 8” 
8’ to 10’ 10’). In smaller houses first floor averages 
8’ and second floor 7’ 6’’. 

VESTIBULE (A3A). Functions: affording shelter, a 
place for removing wraps, as a buffer between out- 
side and inside. Porch, loggia or other covered entry 
may partially take its place. Steps adjusting floor 
levels may be placed in the vestibule. Shape en- 
tirely optional, depending on doors. 

The average size is 6’ 6” x 9’. Sizes range 
from 4’ x 6’ to 10’ x 10’. In the smaller houses 
compared the average size was 4’ 6” x 5’ (3’ x 6’ 
to 5’ x 5’). 

Provide space for an umbrella stand and a 
mirror. Stands or niches for flower vases or small 
sculpture may be used. Sinkage for mats. The light- 





H. Parker Rolfe 
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ing switch just within the door if there are steps; 
an additional switch on hall side. 

Finish should be light in color to avoid contrast 
with daylight so house will not appear gloomy. Use 
only easily cleaned materials for finish. 

Liprary (Bl). This may be a formal composi- 
tion of books and dark wood paneling, or a room for 
reading and study. Gallery or rolling ladder forlarge 
library. Library sometimes a multiple-purpose room 
(music, home motion pictures, other entertaining). 

Built-in bookcases, cupboard or shelves for larger 
books at the bottom. Two lowest shelves may be 
inclined so that book backs can be read. Glazed 
cases to protect valuable books. Shelf depth 8” 
or 9”. Height 9’° between shelves for ordinary 
books. Light the shelves from reflectors above. 
Shaded floor and desk lamps. Outlet for motion 
picture projector. Provide screen, roll up or down 
to conceal. Cabinet for motion picture projector 
and equipment. Darkening room, opaque shades in 
slots or heavy draperies. 

Desk, typewriter and filing space may be re- 
quired for the study type of library. 

The larger country house library averages 19’ x 
30’ (14’ x 21’ to 20’ x 42’). Smaller ones, 11’ x 14° to 
15’ x 16’. 

GENERAL RecreATION Room (B2). In the 
smaller house, unused basement makes excellent 
recreation room. Distance from bedrooms is an 
advantage, so noise will not disturb sleepers. Radio, 
phonograph, small dance floor, benches, large 
chairs, built-in couch; 16 mm. motion picture pro- 
jector and screen. Walls furred-out plywood or 


Flooded with light from a glazed roof, 
the sun porch gives an erpansiveness to 
living. R. Brognard Okie, architect 
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The dining room in most country houses must serve 
equally well the formal dinner and the daily needs 


of the family. Breed, Fuller 4 Dick, architects 


wallboard paneling. Acoustic absorbent on ceiling. 
Shelves and cupboard space for games, books, musi- 
cal instruments and music. A room with similar 
function may be on the ground floor in a larger 
house. Storage for outdoor sport equipment such as 
guns, fishing tackle, rackets, bats, gloves, may be 
included. Dimensions 15’ x 20’ to 20’ x 25’. 

Music Room (B3). Present-day acoustic princi- 
ples indicate use of flat ceiling as reflector of sound 
down upon the audience, back wall, and other ab- 
sorbing surfaces. Concave curved sections or plans 
should be avoided. The volume of the room influ- 
ences the reverberation (direct ratio): for spoken 
word this must be slight to avoid prolonging of 
syllables; for music it should be longer; for choral 
music it should be quite long, since the effects de- 
pend on building up a body of tone. The room is a 
most important instrument. Selective absorption 
by means of many materials of varying absorptive 
ability is recommended to bring our pure quality of 
tone. Draperies cf various weights are suggested. 
Polished wood paneling gives resonance and bright- 
ness to musical tone, especially if it may be furred- 
out for an air space behind. The room should be 
heavily carpeted and the upholstery thick. Broken 
surfaces in harder materials are not efficient absorb- 
ents unless the relief is 5’’ or 6’ deep. The dimen- 
sions of the room, size of the audience, furniture, 
construction, materials, all must be adjusted to 
each other for best acoustic results. 

Pipe Installations. The 
chamber for a residence organ is 7 


minimum size 
‘x 11’ x 9’ high. 
lofts. The 


Organ 


larger sizes require tall chambers or 
manual may be built-in. 

A musicians’ gallery is sometimes provided, espe- 
cially if the room is to be used for dancing. 








The average size music room is 21’ 6” x 31’ 6 
(20’ x 24’ to 27’ x 40’). 

Piano Sizes. Concert grand 9’ x 5’ 2”: musi 
room grand 7’ 3” x 5’; baby grand 4’ 10” x 5’ 8’ 
standard upright 5’ 10” x 2’ 2” x 4 5%"; studi 
upright 4’ 10” x 2’ x 3’ 8”. 

Reception Room. “Hari” (Bt). This elemen 
varies in function from a large room for formal re 
ception of guests to a smaller room for waiting bond 
salesmen, etc. The large type may be the ‘hall,’ 
the largest plan element, a substitute for the draw- 
ing room. The smaller type of reception room should 
be located near the entrance. The two dressing 
rooms may be reception rooms. 

Average size, 14’ 6”’ x 18’ 6”, with a range from 
14’ x 14’ to 15’ x 23’. Furniture, formal and small. 
Outlook unimportant. 

Drawinc Room (C1). For the formal reception 
of guests, assemblage before dinner, conversation 
and refreshments after dinner. Shape usually 
rectangular. Formal decoration. A fireplace is usual 
as a focal point. Average size, for larger houses, 
20’ x 36’ (18’ x 22’ to 30’ x 60’). 

For smaller houses, unless there is much enter- 
taining, the living room is used. Normal arrange- 
ment for a domestic rather than social function. 

The furniture of a drawing room (stools, benches, 
chairs, sofas, small or end tables) is small in scale 
and arranged in symmetrical groups for conversa- 
tion. About five pieces in each group. Piano, if no 
music room. 

Lighting and color scheme, decorative in intent, 
many small shielded sources of light and warm 
colors kind to complexions. 

Coat Rooms (Cla). Size and equipment deter- 
mined by amount of entertaining intended. In the 
larger houses the coat rooms average 8’ x 10’ with 
a range from 5’ x 8’ to 10’ x 15’. For gentlemen's 
coat room, long shelves for hats, rack for sticks 
under hanger rod for coats (hanging coats are 1’ 10” 
wide). In the gentlemen’s dressing room there 
should be a chair or two and a full-length mirror. 
Provide lavatory off dressing room. Substitute coat 
racks may be placed in hall. In small house, bed- 
rooms used for wraps, etc. In larger country houses 
separate dressing rooms, a powder room, closets, 
lavatories, toilets are provided. Located near vesti- 
bule and hall. 

A telephone booth for guests and household use; 
standard size booth, 30’ square. 

Powper Room (ClB). Size depends on scale of 
entertaining. Larger houses, average size 8’ x 10". 
The minimum requires space for vanity dresser with 
three-leaf mirror, bench, full-length mirror and a 
boudoir chair. Lavatory and toilet adjacent (ample 
racks for hand towels). Ventilation important. Coat 
closet preferably separate. 

Carp or Game Room (C2). A card table is 30” to 
36”’ square. The four places require approximately 
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sq. ft., total 30 to 34 sq. ft. per table, 5’ 6” or 

10’ square. These are maximum requirements. 
ing pong tables are 5’ x 9’ and 4’ x 8". (See THE 
\RCHITECTURAL Forum, October, 1932, data sheet, 
page 379.) 

Study lighting in relation to tables. Card table 
ighting shaded drop over center of table, 2’ above 
plaving surface. Provide 2’ minimum clearance 
around active game tables. 

BittrarRD Room (C3). Locate next to smoking 
room. Sometimes in basement. Average size is 16’ x 
25’ (15’ x 20’ to 17’ x 30’). This average size will 
hold comfortably one English type table (6’ 8”’ x 
12’ 6"). This size table should have four or six 
shaded lights in one or two rows, respectively, and 
about 3’ above playing surface. The standard table 
is 5’ 6’ x 10 2’’. Smaller sizes are nominally 4’ 6” x 
9’ and 4’ x 8’. Cues are 57” long. Ball rack or cabi- 
net. Provide 5’ clearance around tables. 

Smoking Room. Similar to or substitute for bil- 
liard room, man’s study or library. Near men’s 
dressing room and lavatory. Access from drawing 
room if possible. Easy chairs in groups for conversa- 
tion. Fireplace. Trophy cabinet. Leather upholstery. 
Dark, rich decoration. 

Srupy. Orrick, DEN (C4). This may be a neces- 
sity for the professional man and requires immediate 
access from the outside; 12’ x 16’ usually ample. It 
may be a place for keeping or displaying outdoor 
sport equipment, guns, fishing tackle, in glazed wall 
or corner cabinets. Bookshelves, shelves for maga- 
zines. Desk, typewriter, filing space. Easy chairs, 
fireplace, wood-box and access. Quiet location. 
General warm color scheme. 

Writing Room. This element is similar to a morn- 
ing room. It may actually be used for writing, or as 
an additional small room for waiting visitors or to 
give scale to the larger plan elements. A slightly 
smaller size range holds with 12’ x 17’ average. 

Desk space with good lighting. Several occasional 
and upholstered chairs. 

ENTERTAINMENT Room (BaLLtroom) (D1). Us- 
ually omitted; hotels used for large balls instead. A 
made-over barn may have a stage at one end and 
simple provision for theatricals, or orchestra and 
other music. Provide lavatories and toilets; provi- 
sion for storing chairs. Building code or under- 
Writers’ requirements must be complied with if 
16 mm. motion picture projection is desired. Waxed 
floor. Brilliant illumination. Phonograph, radio, 
piano, music cabinet for sheets, rolls, records, film. 

Stupio (D2). North or top lighting desirable. 
Neutral walls. Stair and balcony may be desired for 
perspective tests of objects seen from below. Closets, 
cupboards, with shelves, drawers for art materials, 
books. Dressing room and toilet for model. Piano. 
oom may be combined studio-music room if win- 
dows can be decoratively treated. Average size 
iF 2 2’. 
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First impressions are always important, and espe- 
cially so in the living room where quests are re- 
ceived and entertained. D. V. S. Hahn, architect 


CONSERVATORY (D3). Display of growing plants 
after they have been brought to most effective stage 
in a greenhouse. Orientation preferably south, 
southeast, or southwest with top lighting. Control of 
temperature and humidity, water supply and drain- 
age must be provided. Double glazing may be 
needed in extreme climates. The arrangement of 
the benches (with drains) for the plants should 
be a part of the design of the room. Fountain 
and pool. Easily cleaned floor is needed. Floor 
drain. 


I. RESTING, BATHING, DRESSING, 
EXERCISING, Erc. 

GENERAL. Various types of rooms for sleeping, 
dressing and bathing form a second group of domes- 
tic elements. There is a tendency to decrease bed- 
room sizes and to consider such rooms primarily as 
places for sleeping. Sleeping porches are also used. 
Bath-dressing rooms are usually not desirable 
the inevitable dampness of bathrooms is not good 
for clothing. 

Wall space for furniture is important. Outlook 
may govern the locations of windows. The rooms 
should be flexible enough for minor rearrangement. 
Although built-in furniture is inflexible it conserves 
space, simplifies cleaning, may increase plan eff- 
ciency and in many cases is an economy. 

GENERAL BEDROOM SUGGESTIONS (Al). An east- 
ern exposure may sometimes awaken occupants too 
early, although it is pleasant to have sun while 
dressing and bathing. Bedrooms may be on north if 
used for sleeping only. 

Quiet, non-traffic sides of house should be selected 
for sleeping quarters. Distance from nursery, kitchen 
and other services is desirable. Window-silencing 
units may be installed. If the room must be near 
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some source of noise, sound-insulating precautions 
should be taken. This requires structural isolation 
as well as tightness and absorbing materials. Mas- 
sive construction remains very effective for this 
purpose. Every bedroom should have independent 
access from the hall. 

There should be ample space for bed and room for 
bed-making. Full bed is 4’ 10” x 6’ 10’. Twin bed is 
3’ 71%"'x 6’ 10’. Door-beds in upstairs sitting rooms, 
sewing rooms, etc., provide additional guest rooms. 
Satisfactory location of beds within rooms requires 
planning in collaboration with owner. Some may 
prefer the head of a bed near a window. Reading 
light is better for those ill or those who are able to 
read the morning paper in bed. Such an arrange- 
ment is most practical when the window is fixed or 
protected outside against rain. A bed should not 
face a window. 

When there are dressing rooms, the bedroom may 
have only bed or beds, built-in provision for books, 
clock, telephone, reading light, convenience outlet, 
drinking water and glass. Dressing gown hooks. 
The room should have a general light switched from 
door as well as satisfactory reading lights. Quick 
electric heaters (may be built-in) in dressing room, 
and bath with switch at bed. Closet and built-in 
drawer space for garments and accessories will be 
required in bedroom if there is no dressing room. 
Warm color scheme for cool side of house and vice 
versa. 

Master Beproom (A2). Average size for larger 
houses 19’ x 22’ (15’ x 17’ to 24’ x 35’). For smaller 
houses average is 13’ 6” x 16’ (11’ x 12’ to 16’ x 
18’ 6”). With boudoir and dressing room the bed- 
room need not be large. Otherwise it should have a 
well-lighted dressing table (bulb over mirror, not at 
side). Best daylighting may be had by plac- 
ing tables in front of or between windows. A chaise 
longue with good natural lighting for reading, if no 
boudoir. 

Master switch to light all house lights. Burglar 
floodlighting of grounds switched from bed. 

CHILDREN’S QUARTERS (A3). English houses often 
have day and night nurseries. The day nursery 
corresponds to our playroom for smaller children. 
Some plans have nurse’s bedroom and even a 
kitchenette, with dumb-waiter, adjacent to the 
child’s room. Sun is essential, but for young chil- 
dren it should not be late afternoon sun. Room 
should be distant from music or recreation rooms. 

The average nursery in a large house is 17’ x 
18’ 6” (16’ x 17’ to 18’ x 20’). 

Besides the crib, bed or beds, there may be a 
chifferobe of built-in shelves, hanging and short 
drawer space for clothes, open shelves and chest for 
toys, table and chair for meals. A child’s closet 
should have low hooks and shelves. (See THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, July, 1932, data sheet, 
page 85.) 





Courtesy, Moderne Bauformen 
Man’s study and sitting room, which has the 
combined functions of study, working li- 
brary, trophy room, gun room and smoking 
room. Professor Martin Elsaesser, architect 


Washable walls and juvenile decoration. 

Guest Beproom (A4). Average size 16’ x 20’ 
(10° x 15’ to 23’ x 25’). Smaller houses average 
12’ x 14’ 6” (9’ 6” x 12’ to 12’ x 19”). 

Very large estates may have a guest house with 
a floor for visiting bachelors. 

A guest room should have a night light, bell on 
cord, and a convenience outlet at head of bed. 
There should be shutters or Venetian blinds for the 
windows. A sofa, two chairs, and a well-lighted 
dressing table. Guest rooms especially should be 
distant from nursery and services. 

Maids and valets of guests must be provided for. 

Baturooms (A5). (See also bathroom article, 
page 249, this issue.) Every guest room in larger 
house must have private bath. In the smaller house 
the general bathroom must be accessible from the 
upstairs hall. 

The average size bath in the larger house is 7’ 6” 
x 11’ 6” (6’ x 10’ to 10’ x 10’). In the smaller house 
6’ x 8’ 6” (5’ x 7’ 6” to 6’ x 10’ 6”). The minimum 
area in which it is possible to arrange tub (or 
shower), lavatory and toilet is 25 sq. ft. (5’ x 5’). 
For two-door bath the minimum is 5’ x 7’. 

All equipment should be accessible for cleaning. 
Handles should be within easy reach. Safety hand- 
rail beside tub. Over-rim supply for tub. Mix 
faucets for tub and lavatory. Non-scalding mix 
valve for shower. Separate shower cabinet (glass 
door or curtain), or over-tub fixture. Small soiling 
surface in toilet. Cabinet with mirror door over 
lavatory. Two lights at sides. Convenience outlet. 
Glass, tooth brush and soap holders. Towel rods. 
Razor blade disposal. Hot water bottle and dressing 
gown hooks. Built-in scale. A new type of tub is 
short and deep with a seat in one end. The deeper 
part may be used as a shower and much less length 
is required. Closet for bathroom supplies. Ventilated 
closet for cleaning cloths, brushes, hot water 
bottles. If interior room, ventilation is required. 
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Courtesy, Moderne Bauformen 


Children’s room in which the beds are in al- 
coves divided by partitions, each with its 
dressing stool, night stand and reading light. 
Professor Martin Elsaesser, architect 


This may be effected by exhaust grille over toilet 
and louvers in door. Ceiling may be false with room 
for duct since full height is not needed. 

SLEEPING Porcues (B1). The increasing favor of 
open air life emphasizes usable decks in residential 
construction. Open air sleeping recesses or bal- 
conies adjacent to each bedroom are suggested. The 
beds from the bedrooms may be used, in which case 
the doors should be 8” wider than the beds. The 
porch may have wall beds. Protection from north, 
two sides open and screened, are desirable features. 

The average size is 9’ x 12’ (8’ x 10’ to 10’ 6” 
x 13’). 

Bouporr (B2). This is, in literal French, a 
“pouting room.’’ At one time it applied to a gentle- 
man’s room as well, but now it is a lady’s small 
private sitting room adjacent to her bedroom. A 
boudoir is usually a dressing room. The shape is 
often non-rectangular. Cutting the corners of a 
small room tends to increase its intimate character. 

The average size is 12’ x 16’ (10’ x 15’ to 15’ x 22’). 

The use demands a warm color scheme and con- 
siderable delicacy of decoration and appointments. 

A boudoir chair, a vanity dresser with non- 
splintering glass (mirror, marble, or other top), and 
a three-leaf mirror with bulb at top, a full-length 
mirror, bench, chaise longue are proper items of 
furniture. Writing desk. 

A woman’s closet space requires a pole for hanging 
coats, suits, dresses, dust-tight shoe and hat cup- 
boards, drawers with small subdivisions. There 
should be a cedar chest or closet for out-of-season 
garments. Jewelry safe. 

DressinG Room (B3). May be a den. Should be 
heated for winter use (quick electric heater switched 
from bed). Sunlight pleasant. Dressing room may 
be en suite with bedroom, bath, and sleeping porch. 
Full-length mirror best placed on window wall. 
Soiled linen locker. Jewelry safe. 

Closet space should be arranged to hold different 
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classes of garments and accessories in compart- 
ments especially planned for them. Pole for hanging 
coats and trousers. Drawer spaces for linen, etc. 
Necktie rack. Small shelves or pigeon holes for 
shoes. Closed cupboard for hats. Cedar closet or 
chest for out-of-season things. Light should reach 
every part of closet. Bulb may have a flexible arm 
socket or translucent shelves and ceiling, permitting 
concealed lighting. Average size dressing room is 
8’ x 14’ (5’ 6” x 9’ 6” to 10’ x 15’). 

Finish of closet interiors may match trim of 
dressing room. Standardized sections for closets 
may be purchased. 

PLayroom, Boys’ Worksuop (B4). Sun, air, good 
lighting. Isolated from rooms requiring quiét. 
Acoustic absorbents. Storage for games, toys, tools. 
Washable walls. Blackboard. Low wooden plat- 
form for electric trains. Low voltage outlet. Work 
bench. Drafting table. Slate top table, sink, shelves, 
gas outlet. Photographic dark room. 

Seconp FiLoor Sirtrnc Room (C1). May be en 
suite with master bedroom, boudoir, dressing room, 
with or without separate entrance from hall for 
general upstairs’ use. Average size 12’ x 16’. Pleas- 
ant outlook. Place for overflow book shelves, door 
bed. Fireplace, wood box, dumb-waiter. In smaller 
houses might be a combined sewing-sitting room. 

Morninc Room (C2). This is a smaller sitting 
room for general daytime use by the family while 
the drawing room is reserved for afternoon and 
evening entertaining. It might well be near the 
breakfast room, also have an eastern or southeastern 
exposure, and be sunny and open as its name sug- 
gests. Usually rectangular in shape but it may be 
otherwise. While particular historic styles give 
forms to rooms, there is no reason why harmoni- 
ously contrasting shapes should not be used for 
these minor rooms in plans devoid of archeology. 
From the plans compared, 13’ 6’’ x 18’ are the 
average dimensions for a morning room with a 
range from 10’ x 16’ to 18’ x 21’. 

A small table, desk, several upholstered chairs 
and an occasional chair or so. 

ExERCcISE Room (C3). Small gymnasium located 
where noise will not disturb others; abundant light 
and air; 10’ x 10’ or larger. Equipment, according 
to individual needs or taste. Adjacent to shower and 
toilet. Closet for gym clothes. 

Sewinc Room (C4). Used in large residences not 
only for occasional seamstresses to repair uniforms, 
do other mending, or make clothes, but by personal 
maids to keep their mistress’ things in perfect 
order, often a continuous task. 

Good lighting is essential; north preferably. 

Average size is 11’ 6’’ x 15’ 6” (8’ x 14’ to 17’ 6” 
x 21’ 6’’). In smaller houses average is 8’ x 11’. 

Sewing machine table at right angles to window 
with light over left shoulder. Accessory cabinet. 
Cabinet and drawers for materials. Hanging and 
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closet space for clothes in process and dress forms; 
cutting table. Built-in ironing board. Outlet, place 
for iron and cord. Well-lighted full-length mirror. 

CHILDREN’S ENTRANCE (D1). Place for storm 
clothes, storage for wheel toys, baby carriage, 
bicycles. (See THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July, 
1932, data sheet, page 87.) Heated. Easily cleaned 
walls, weatherproof floor, floor drain. Lavatory 
and mirror, drinking cups. Toilet in adjacent 
compartment. 

Children’s School Room. Where children have a 
governess or tutor. May be next to playroom or 
children’s dining room; 10’ x 15’. Desks, seats, 
blackboard. Provisions for 16 mm. motion picture 
projection. Fireplace. 

HousEKEEPER'S Rooms (D2). In large country 
houses, dining room separate from the servants’ 
hall, average size 12’ x 13’ 6” (10’ x 10’ to 13’ x 16’ 
range). A sitting room, possibly combined with the 
housekeeper’s dining room, with work desk, tele- 
phone, comfortable chair. A bedroom, 11’ x 13’ 6” 
average. 


ll. DINING, FOOD PREPARATION, 
SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

Dininc Room (Al). If for general family use, 
locate for view and open and sunny effect. If for 
formal entertaining only, this may be an interior 
room with dark, rich decoration. 

Shape determined by maximum table expansion, 
sideboard, service and access. 

Each place at the table or tables requires 7 to 10 
sq. ft. for chair, access and service circulation. 
Places are 22” to 32” wide. Twenty places maximum 
for one table. The average large dining room is 
20’ x 25’ (14’ x 18’ to 20’ x 40’). Smaller ones 
average 13’ 6” x 15’ 6” (11’ x 12’ to 15’ x 18’). 

Screened serving table is required in large rooms. 
Consoles or sideboards. In smaller rooms, visible 
shelving of china, glass and silver. Storage of linen 
and table leaves not in use. (All these in pantry in 
larger house.) Omit central electric fixture; candles 
are used exclusively except in ‘‘modern”’ style 
house. 

Koop Service, GENERAL. All the latest equip- 
ment and appliances for lessening housework are to 
no avail unless service areas (working and living) 
are arranged for time- and labor-saving efficiency, 
for comfort, health and safety. Proper lighting, air 
conditioning and outlook of work areas should be 
studied for each plan. Sun, cross-draft or forced 
ventilation are required. Western exposure is not 
usually good for kitchens. Ample storage for sup- 
plies and equipment of daily or occasional use is 
necessary. Standardized metal sectional cabinets, 
modern gas or electric ranges, ovens, refrigerators, 
improved sink and drainboard designs, all are the 
outcome of the very considerable amount of study 
of household operations undertaken by various 








bodies. There can be no standard design for 
working center since requirements and standards « 

families differ to such an extent. The President 

Conference lists at least eight types of kitchen 
with about three sizes of each type. The old 
fashioned large kitchen has been found effort 
wasting and even the recommendations for rura 
kitchens result in no more than 9’ widths. Wher 
there are a number of servants, more room i: 
obviously necessary. In the smaller house multiple 
responsibilities, overseeing children’s play, simul 
taneous laundry and kitchen work, often must be 
considered. Shelves and cupboards should be 
located to minimize stooping and reaching (7 
maximum height). 

The model kitchens of today are for the medium- 
sized or small house in which all functions, such as 
preparing, cooking, serving of food (often dining), 
washing up after meals, and sometimes laundry 
work, are carried on in one room. Where there are 
servants, and distinct classes of them, separate 
rooms are conventionally insisted upon for various 
functions. Preparing and cooking use_ kitchen, 
cook’s or second pantry, store closet, and cold 
room, if there is one. Serving is from _ butler’s 
pantry (also called service, serving or sideboard 
room) to dining room. The children’s dining room, 
housekeeper’s dining room and servants’ hall must 
also be served from second pantry or directly from 
kitchen. Soiled dishes and utensils from all these 
places go to the scullery or a pantry for washing. 
Silver either to butler’s pantry or to special silver 
or plate room, thence to safe adjacent to butler’s 
pantry. Table linen to butler’s pantry. The routing 
of traffic for these different activities, which are 





Courtesy, Moderne Bauformen 


Built-in wardrobes and cupboards in a man’s dressing room, 
showing simplicity in design, ingenious overhead lighting, and 
simplicity of arrangement. Professor M. Elsaesser, architect 
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KITCHEN (A2). (See also kitchen article, page 

15, this issue.) The efficient kitchen is based upon 

study of operations and grouping together of 
equipment used simultaneously or consecutively. 
| raffic (doors) must be kept away from these work 
centers and everything kept within reach to mini- 
mize motion. This is the ideal for one person. 
\Vhere there are several, it is necessary to correlate 
the working areas for most efficient passing on of 
operations from one worker to the next. Thus the 
access for food delivery should be direct (milk or 
package receiver may be built-in) to storage places 
and refrigerator. The preparing center (working 
surface, utensil and implement storage, sink, waste 
disposal) should be near storage. The cooking area 
range, oven, fuel space, pot and pan storage, 
working surface, screened cooling cabinet) should 
overlap this and lead on toward serving area which 
should be between it and access to dining room. The 
serving area may include access to cold food for 
preparation of salads, etc. Clearing away, washing 
and putting service items in their various places of 
storage requires a similar routing of operations and 
overlapping of areas. Each kind of work should 
have its own working surface (adjusted to height 
of worker). There should be continuous working 
surfaces along the walls, about 2’ wide, with cup- 
boards above and below. Unglazed doors are sug- 
gested for kitchen cupboards, as well as metal 
cabinets, because of easier cleaning. Cupboard door 
swings should be preplanned. 

A rectangular shape is recommended for kitchens. 

Average size kitchen in the larger houses com- 





Wardrobe in man’s dressing room provided with specially 


designed wardrobe having overhead lighting, glass shelves, 
show cupboards and swinging corner drawers 





pared was 14’ 6” x 18’ (11' x 12’ to 16’ x 22’) 
Smaller plans show a 10’ x 12’ average (8' x WU 
id” x 15’). 

The sink should have two drainboards, or one on 
left for right-handed worker. Mixing, swing spout 
Shelves and hooks over sink or at sides if there is 
a window. Towel rack. Some people prefer window 
over sink, some at right angles to sink. 

Refrigerators should not be nearer heat sources 
than necessary. Air circulation is usually advisable 
on top, and behind for those with compressor 
beneath. 

Range should be near sink and working surface 

The all-in-one kitchen will require a_ business 
center for telephone, bills, recipes, cook books, 
writing surface, pencil sharpener and key hooks 
with labels. 

Electric lights may be placed behind continuous 
translucent panels in false ceiling in front of cabinet 
tops. Shielded sources of light under the cupboard 
overhangs may be necessary. These may be occa- 
sional tubular ‘‘showcase”’ lights. Electric clock, 
radio, annunciator, telephone extension and con 
venience outlets above working surfaces for mixers, 
grinders, squeezers, etc. An electric range requires 
special wiring, power circuit. 

A false ceiling may conceal a ventilating duct 
with exhaust fan through exterior wall. The outlet 
should not be near other windows (check with 
upper floors), and is preferably on side away from 
prevailing wind. The fan should be reversible. A 
hood over the stove may be connected with this duct. 

Sanitary floor, easy to walk on. Coved baseboard. 
Washable sanitary walls and ceiling. 

Pantry (A24). A room for serving up food from 
kitchen, making salads, mixing drinks, washing 
and storing silver, glassware and valuable china. 
Storage of table linen, table leaves, miscellaneous. 

Average size in larger houses is 10’ x 17’ (8 x 10’ 
to 14’ x 25’). The pantry, if there is one, in a 
smaller house averages 5’ 6’ x 10’ (4’ x 5’ to 8’ x 12’). 
Many small houses omit this element, place cup- 
boards in kitchen, have a pass cabinet between 
kitchen and dining room and save many steps. A 
pantry in some measure prevents passage of cooking 
odors into dining room. 

Two-compartment sink with double drainboard. 
Mixing, swing spout. Work surfaces all same 
height. Refrigerator. Cupboards and drawer space 
for storing dishes, glassware, silver that does not 
go in safe, and linen. Toe room under all equipment. 
Bright lighting, natural and artificial, of all work 
surfaces. Ventilation. Pass-cabinet with revolving 
cylindrical shield, vertical, counterweighted or 
horizontal slide, to keep out odors. Continuous 
surfaces on which platters, etc., may be set up near 
dining room. If there must be traffic through a 
pantry it should be across one narrow end rather 
than through full length. 
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SToreE Cioset (A2B). For storage of heavy dry 
food supplies in cans, bags and boxes. Shelves. 
Vegetables and fruits, preserves, should have venti- 
lation controlled to prevent freezing. Shelves, bins, 
stepladder. 

BASEMENT (A3). Functions, housing of heating 
and air conditioning plant. (See heating and air 
conditioning article, page 235, this issue.) Electric 
equipment, meters, etc. Ducts, plumbing lines, 
main wiring, etc., available for repair or adjustment. 
Storage of various kinds. 

Where basement or cellar is used, separate 
exterior access, fuel access for delivery and use, 
dustproof coal bin, ash hoist for removal of waste, 
dampproofing, head-room under pipes and girders, 
screened basement windows, are items to be 
considered. 

Trunk Room. Space for storing trunks, awnings, 
screens, open porch furniture in winter. May have 
exterior access only. Must be dry and secure. 
Access for trunks from bedrooms, including guest 
rooms, to trunk room. In some plans trunk storage 
is in attic (lift, stair and door widths). 

Wood Closets. Occasional small closets may be 
planned with dumb-waiter service for wood. 

SERVANTS’ Beprooms (A4). For resident and vis- 
iting servants. Average in larger houses is 10’ 8” 
x 12’ (7’x 10’ to 10’ x 16’). In smaller houses average 
is 8’ 6’’ x 10’ 6” (6’ 6” x 8’ 6” to 11’ x 13’). Lavatory 
and closet in each room. At least one servants’ bath 
on each floor of servants’ rooms. Bedroom on the 
ground floor, ‘‘man’s room,”’ for butler or other man 
servant who may be needed at night. 

GARAGE (A5). Location hidden from approach 
but easily accessible from front of house and from 
street. Turnaround court. Parking space for cars of 
visitors and guests. Apartments for chauffeur, 
gardener, over garage. Storage for tools, spare tires, 
etc., gasoline, oil (local and underwriters’ regula- 
tions). Workroom. Water supply. Heat. Overhead, 
folding, rolling or sliding doors with control from 
key switch on post beside drive and from door 
jamb. (Be able to open door if current is inter- 
rupted.) Automatic operation by photo-electric cell. 

Average two-car garage is 18’ 6’ x 20’. Three-car 
30’ x 21’. Floor pitched to drains. Working pit 
under one-car place. Convenience outlets. Tele- 
phone extension. Arrange interior access from 
front or rear hall. Fire-resistant wall and door. 

Upper FLtoor Service Areas (A6). A service 
stair is necessary in all but the smaller house. This 
may be only 2’ wide; better 3’ for carrying goods. 
A service closet (2’ x 3’ minimum) is needed on each 
floor for cleaning materials and equipment. (See 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, July, 1932, data 
sheet, page 87.) A laundry chute may start from an 
upper floor service closet and preferably pass kitchen 
on direct way to laundry. 

Linen Closet or Room. Separate shelves for various 
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classes of household linen, sheets for various b 
sizes, pillow cases, different kinds of towels. Bla: 
kets and comforters must be kept in a mothpro« 
place. In larger houses the average linen room 
required is 6’ 6” x 10’ (4’ x 6’ to 10’ x 12’). Ih 
smaller houses average is 3’ x 3’ (2’ x 3’ to 5’ x8 
Electric.lights and a window are desirable. 

Breakrast Room (B1). Often used by family f{ 
daytime meals if dining room is reserved for ev: 
nings and formal occasions. A breakfast nook o 
porch should not lengthen the access from kitchen 
to dining room. Windows east or southeast for morn- 
ing sun. In larger houses, from 14’ x 15’ to 16’ x 
23’, average of 13’ 6” x 18’ 6”. Breakfast nooks av- 
erage 6’ x 8’ with 9’ x 10’ large. 

LauNpRY (B2). Cross-draft and sunlight desir- 
able. Access to drying yard for clothes-wagon or 
basket. Indoor drying on line, rack or in gas or 
electrically heated chamber (flue, exhaust fan). 
Laundry may be separated from kitchen services 
by service porch. 

Average size in larger houses 12’ x 18’ (9’ 10” x 
14’ 10” to 13’ x 27’). Rarely in basement. 

Tubs with rim at proper working height. Water- 
proof floor, drain. Electric washer, wringer, centrif- 
ugal drier (outlets). Mangle or ironer. Shelves for 
supplies. Built-in ironing board with place for iron, 
cord, outlet. Water-heating stove with faucet to 
fill boiler. 

SECOND PANTRY AND SCULLERY (B3). Not located 
between kitchen and dining room. Preferably with 
access through one end of butler’s pantry to dining 
room. Also access to kitchen. May not have sink if 
kitchen sink is near or if there is a scullery. May be 
combined with flower room. Average size 7’ x 11’ 
6” (6’ x 10’ to 10’ x 15’). 

SERVANTS Hatt (B4). Service dining room. Size 
depends on number of servants. Average of plans 
compared is 12’ 6” x 16’ 6” (11’ x 12’ to 20’ x 20’). 
Servants’ dining room adjacent to kitchen and 
service porch; 6’ 6’’ x 8’ for smaller house. 

Servants’ Porch. Screened and with sun protection 
for summer dining. Service access. Simple and 
comfortable porch furniture. Outlook away from 
grounds and terraces used by family and guests. 

CHILDREN’S Dintnc Rooms (C1). Needed where 
much entertaining is done. The room should be open 
and sunny and might be on an upper floor with 
dumb-waiter or kitchenette service; 14’ x 14’ is an 
ample size. 

PRESSING OR VALETING Room (D1). This may be 
on upper floor or below with other services. 

Storage. Additional closet and rooms for storage 
are always useful. Light, window if possible. 

FLrower Room (D2). Sink with high spout 
for filling vases; drainboards. Shelves for vases, 
baskets. Shallow cabinet with glass door and shelves 
for rolls of ribbon. Container for withered flowers. 
Average size is 5’ 6” x 10’ (4’ x 8’ to 7’ x 12’). 
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THE ARCHITECT 
J 


AS FINANCIAL 


COUNSELOR 


BY JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


The ever-expanding scope of architectural activity often includes financial consultation, even 

in residence work. Knowledge of current practice and familiarity with local money sources, 

which are discussed in this article, are essential to the promotion of business in these times. 

They may even prove to be the difference between actually going ahead with a project and 
disappointing, indefinite postponements. 


Wir insurance companies, banks and building 
and loan associations declaring moratoriums on 
mortgage payments, a discussion of current resi- 
dence financing methods is possibly irrelevant. 
Many lending agencies have made no loans for 
more than a year, and all others are accepting none 
but the most conservative applications. Despite 
the efforts that have been made to loosen home 
building money, notably the establishment of the 
Home Loan Bank, widespread improvement has 
been so slow as to be unnoticeable to many. A few 
communities have extricated themselves from the 
tight positions in which they have been jammed 
since 1929, and a few others are reporting “ progress.”’ 

One of the few ‘‘goods’’ blown to the building 
industry by the ill wind of depression is the oppor- 
tunity to examine, in this deflated market, past 
practice in residence financing, to redetermine the 
advisability of continuing certain methods, and to 
develop others to a greater degree of service. Some 
methods that looked sound at the time of composi- 
tion have wabbled under stress, and others have 
withstood the strain remarkably well. 

Heretofore, the architect has not been too greatly 
concerned with financing residence work. Most of 
his houses were built for cash, or with only a small 
mortgage placed without any difficulty with the 
agency which suited the client’s convenience. At 
the present time, however, the architect cannot 
afford to continue his indifference, because there 
are too many jobs hanging fire until clients can 
finance them. The architect’s knowledge of financ- 
ing methods, his familiarity with local money 
sources, and his ingenuity in preparing a solution 
will prove many times to be the difference between 
his going ahead with a job and its complete aban- 
donment. 


Causes of Failure. A successful financing plan 
depends primarily upon the fitness of the plan to 
the income of the client. In addition to the amount, 
significant facts to be known about an income are: 
its regularity, the likelihood of its stability or in- 
crease, the proportion dependent upon salary and 
upon investments. As financial counselor, the 
architect is also entitled to know the saving habits 
of his client, his ability to accumulate large sums, or 
his dependability in meeting bills or other install- 
ment payments. All the elements which enter into 
the establishment of a man’s moral risk are facts 
that an architect should know — credit standing, 
local reputation, and personal opinion. 

How important these personal factors are may be 
appreciated by examination of the report on the 
causes of mortgage foreclosures made to the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, from a survey of financial agencies. The 
following causes were listed in the order of their 
importance: 

1. Borrower was unable to pay because of unemploy- 
ment. 

2. Financial circumstances of borrower did not warrant 
such an expensive home. 

3. Borrower was unable to pay because of special as- 
sessments and increases in taxation. 

4. Borrower was a speculative builder who failed to find 
a buyer. 

5. Domestic troubles of borrower. 

6. Borrower was dishonest. 


In the order of their importance, the following 
were listed as difficulties contributing to default: 

1. General decline in home property values. 

2. Loan was too large a percentage of value. 

3. Poor construction of building. 

4. House was out of keeping with neighborhood. 
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5. Intrusion in the neighborhood of incompatible ele- 


ments or other change in character of the neighborhood. 
6. Loan was made on property in subdivision not yet 
developed. 
7. Zoning law was inadequate. 


Over many of the conditions contributing to 
default, the architect can exercise a definite control. 
The personal causes are less subject to outside in- 
fluence. Aware, however, that these conditions are 
the principal causes for default, the architect can 
better advise his clients, and possibly prevent 
reckless steps. 


Types of Loans. The once strong prejudice of 
certain lending institutions against long term 
amortized mortgages has been washed away by the 
strength of this type of mortgage in times like 
these. Not only are a greater number of mortgagors 
allowing amortized loans, but they are encouraging 
them, particularly for the man of moderate income 
with small capital resources. Although the amor- 
tized mortgage is likely to be more suitable for this 
type of man than for the man of assured wealth, it 
has certain advantages for both. 

Although no difficulty is experienced usually in 
renewing straight mortgages, there is always the 
possibility of an embarrassing refusal to renew. 
This is particularly true when the mortgage is held 
by a private individual. There is a further objection 
to the straight mortgage in the cost of renewal, 
which varies with different lending agencies. The 
present renewal rate ranges from 1 to 2.5 per cent 
and averages 1.68 per cent. 
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The amortized mortgage bears a higher rate « 
interest, but this is partially justified because 
the absence of the cost of renewal. Furthermore, t! 
amortized mortgage is apt to be less punishing t 
the owner in bad times. One consideration not to | 
overlooked is the prepayment privilege, whether « 
not there is a penalty — which in some cases ma 
amount to as much as a year’s interest. Choic 
between the two types of loans may sometimes bi 
made by the compromise of obtaining a straight 
mortgage for two or three years, and then switching 
to an amortized mortgage. 

Although it is perhaps ridiculous to talk about 
junior financing at the present time, the character 
of the first mortgage should be chosen with that 
possibility in mind. More than one mortgage has 
been foreclosed because of poorly adjusted pay- 
ments. The first mortgage should not be amortized 
while the second mortgage is still in force. 


Income and Method. In arranging safe financ- 
ing, there must be the sound basis of a proper rela- 
tion between the cost of the house and the owner's 
income. At one time a ratio of three to one was 
considered standard. During good times, the 
ratio was increased to three-and-one-half to one, 
and now it has decreased to two-and-one-half to 
one. 

An even more important guide to safe financing is 
the relation between income and carrying charges. 
If the monthly charges, including taxes, interest 
and payment on principal, exceed one-fifth the 
amount of monthly income, this is a condition 
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| 
asr sive BAY | 
6% ANNUALLY ALLOWED OWN PARK REGION. LIKE STRAIGHT | 
DAN FOR SHORT PE .D 
5% SEMI- 6% ALLOWED OWN AND MORAL RISK OF BORROWER 
ANNUALLY WITH 6 MoO. INDEPENDENT MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 
INT. PENALTY PLENTY OF MONEY 
} 
| 
ALLOWED OWN ONLY IN VERY HIGH EVEL | 
AFTER 3 YRS AREAS LOW APPRAISAL | 
ALLOWED OWN STRICT ON CHARACTER OF | 
BORROWER 
ALLOWED OWN AND ANYWHERE WITHIN 3O MILE 
INDEPENDENT OF TOWN HALL LIBERAL | 
ALLOWED OWN AND PREFERS EAST & SOUTH SI 
NDEPENDENT | EASY ON BORROWERS 
ALLOWED 
YEAR INTEREST | INDEPENDENT EXTREMELY REL/ASG V APR 
PENALTY A/ISALS, FUNDS LOW AT PRESENT 
ALLOWED OWN REFUSE LOANS TO MEN WHOSE 
ONLY INCOME /5 SALAR 





















Suggested chart for listing essential information about local financing institutions. This form, in use by realtors and builders, 
is a visual record of the financing plans open to clients, and also a ready reference on available money. A card system, with a 
separate card devoted to data about each institution, may be a more flexible and more private record than the form shown here 
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which usually leads to distress at some time during 
the amortization of the loan. 

In this connection, the results of a questionnaire 
to real estate dealers, first mortgage lenders and 
builders are interesting. In replying to the question, 
“What maximum monthly payment of principal 
and interest in relation to his assured monthly in- 
come should the home builder contract for?’ the 
following results were obtained: 


Average 
23.4 per cent 
91 First mortgage lenders... . .23.5 per cent 
50 Builders..................25.8 per cent 


Average of 334 replies. . .23.8 per cent 


To a second question, ‘What minimum initial 
cash investment should the home builder have as 
the basis of a sound transaction?’’ the tabulation of 
answers was as follows: 


Average 


199 Real estate dealers........ 21 per cent 
111 First mortgage lenders. ....31 per cent 
ee bs rea 8 od4 eee es 30 per cent 


Average of 368 replies... ....23.8 per cent 

Sharp Practices. A further necessity in selecting 
the proper financing plan is the avoidance of paying 
too much for the money through bonuses, premiums, 
and other devices used by private investors and 
others who are just missing violation of usury laws. 
To clients unfamiliar with the meaning of bonuses, 
it would be advisable to demonstrate the effect 
upon interest rates that the payment of bonuses 
has, particularly in connection with second mort- 
gage financing, where all sorts of tricks are used to 
conceal the actual rate of interest paid. 

TypicaL CaseE:* Loan, $2,000; period, three years 
(36 months). Nominal interest rate, 7 per cent. 
Discount or bonus, $300 (referred to as ‘5 per cent 
per year’’). Borrower receives $1,700 and pays 
principal of $2,000, with interest at 7 per cent, in 36 
monthly installments of $61.80. 

EXPLANATION: By breaking up the loan into pay- 
ments per month per $100 ($61.80 divided by 17, 
which is the number of hundreds of dollars re- 
ceived) it is found that $3.62 is paid per month per 
$100. This is an interest rate of slightly under 18 
per cent, so that the ‘5 per cent per year”’ in this 
case actually adds 11 per cent to the interest 
charged. 

Another sharp practice against which the client 
must be warned is the business of calculating in- 
terest on the full amount of an amortization loan 
instead of on outstanding balances. How this runs 

*From ‘‘ Present Home Financing Methods,’’ by John M. 


Gries and Thomas M. Curran. Published by the Department 
t Commerce. 
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Term Amortization and No. of | Term Amortization | No. of 
Interest Payments | Interest Payments 
toy. jt and int. mon thly..| 3 | s mig anal. int.s/a.....) 4 
yr. % i Be cscs y. i 
S Fe PGibesasascnwces 19 8 yrs. | 3% s/a. Ss mo., $10 
. 1% ett ; j per mo... 1 
rs. mo. incl. int... | 
. ” 111 mos. | $13 per mo., int. mo.. | 1 
3 yrs. Be. aA. .cocccce nd 3 } 
3 yrs. 10% anni., int. s/a.. 3 10 —soyrs. ea per mo. incl. int.. .| 5 
3 soyrs. $% 3/a and int. s/a. 2 10 «yrs. | Others..... j 17 
3S yrs. 6-7% int. mo... ; 2 | ; 
; yrs. 10% annl., int. quart.. a | se yrs. 1 and int : 
i} 11% yrs. | 6% annl., int. mo i 
40 mos. 1% int. mo.......... i 12 yrs. | 1% per mo. incl. int. . | i 
12 yrs. | S% anni. reduc. or 1%) 
GER. Bb sscecosnnschaseuens 1 | mo. incl. int. | 1 
|] 12 yrs. = § 
S yrs. 10% annl., int. s/a 12 1 | 
: yrs. $% annl., int. s/a... 6 | 
yrs. 20% Gin « eves 4 | 
S yrs. $ “annl., int s/a 3 |] 1S yrs. | $% annl., int. s/a | 1 
‘ yrs. 1 s/a.... 3 1S yrs. | 6% s/a, int. 6% anni...) 1 
s - , _—.. ; | 20 =syrs. 5% anni., int. s/e 1 
S yrs. S% s/a, int. s/a..... 2 20 = =yrs. | 4% amort. s/a incl. int 1 
S yrs. edaeeenee ened 46 | 20 et — eee 27 
Miscellaneous with no 
term of loan speci- 
Ge. cccces |; 118 
TOTAL... ‘33S 











President's Conference on Home Building and Home Ownershij 


Summary of replies from savings banks througheul the coun- 
try on amortization loans, showing rates of amortization and 
how interest is paid. Besides showing the increased diversity 
in lending methods employed by savings banks, the table may 
offer suggestions of possible methods to meet particular needs 


up the interest rate may be iudged from the follow- 
ing case: 

Second mortgage loan of $1,000. Term, two years. 
Nominal interest rate, 7 per cent. Discount, 15 per 
cent. If the interest paid for each of the 24 monthly 
payments was made on the original loan amount, 
the actual interest rate would be 30 per cent. 


Local Sources of Money. Within the larger cit- 
ies and in towns conveniently located to larger 
cities, a prospective owner can have his choice of at 
least a dozen different financing plans, that is, 
provided he can make a sufficient down payment to 
interest the more conservative lending agencies. 
Architects who have had none but wealthy clients 
in the days when all clients were wealthy might be 
at a loss to know of other methods of financing. An 
investigation of the banks, insurance companies, 
and other mortgage agencies should be made if one 
is to keep on top of shifting financing conditions. 

On page 206 is a chart form which may be used 
to keep a visual record of local financing conditions. 
The facts recorded on the chart include all the nec- 
essary preliminary data to know which lending 
agencies are possible sources for particular clients. 
A card system, employing the same sort of data, 
may be more suitable to office practice. 

If the local financing facilities are not adequate, 
it may be desirable to set up an agency to supply 
supplementary financing. In a report submitted to 
the President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, several unique types of second 
mortgage companies were described. Two of these 
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are reviewed here as possible patterns for the es- 
tablishment of similar groups in other communities. 
The work of establishing a lending agency is one 
that may be shared by all the participating groups 
in the industry, dealers, contractors, realtors, etc. 


ROCHESTER LUMBER COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A 20 per cent initial payment is required. A first 
mortgage is arranged by the company with one of 
the savings banks and the balance is retained by the 
company as a second mortgage. This mortgage is 
written for five years, and, at the rate of payment, 
6624 per cent of the amount is paid at the end of 
that time. The borrower may then either pay the 
amount due or enter into some new agreement 
whereby the balance will be refinanced. 

Interest is charged at 6 per cent per annum and is 
paid quarterly with the amortization payments. 

If the borrower does not have the required initial 
payment, but does have 10 per cent of the price of 
the property, the company will build for him and 
lease to him for one year, at an amount great 
enough to pay interest, taxes, and increase the 
equity to the required 20 per cent. At the end of 
that time the property is deeded to him and the 
financing is done as previously described. 


PROVIDENCE MORTGAGE CORPORATION, PROVI- 


DENCE, R. I. 


The owner must have at least a 25 per cent 
equity. The company will loan up to 75 per cent of 
the appraised value on the following terms: 

Commission per cent 

Amortization . ...2 per cent per month 

Interest... .. .8 per cent paid semi- 

annually in advance 
and reduced semian- 
nually as the loan is 
amortized 
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It is interesting to note in connection with this 
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This table, showing how a $1,000 loan at 6 per cent is retired 
in 11 years, 7 months, by monthly payments of $10, may be 
uninitiated clients 


useful in explaining amortization to 


company that great importance is attached to the 
moral risk of the borrower. In listing the elements 
upon which a company of this type could be or- 
ganized, Wilson G. Wing, a director, made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Lend only on homes occupied by owners. 

2. Make a careful survey of the moral risk. 

3. Insist on thorough responsibility of first 
mortgagor, preferably a financial institution. 

4. Require payment of interest in advance, giving 
an opportunity to anticipate financial difficulties of 
borrower. 

These are only a few of the many types of mort- 
gage companies which can be organized to provide 
money during a shortage, and to prevent ruinous 
rates when private investors return to the field. 


Interest rates (per cent) 
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Table illustrating monthly payments required to pay off a loan of $100 in various periods and at various 
rates of interest. Reference to this chart will provide a convenient means of determining the actual rate of 
interest being charged under a financing plan that is either intentionally or unintentionally complicated 
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Sigurd Fischer 


House of Henry U. Harris, Brookville, N. Y. 


THE 






Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


EIGHT COUNTRY HOUSES 


REPRESENTING THE WORK OF 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN 
BREO FREEMAN 
GABLE & WYANT 


ROGER H. BULLARD 
EDGAR & VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


JOHN BYERS | 
RUSSELL WALCOTT & ROBERT WORK 
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Stgurd Fischer 


HOUSE OF HENRY U 


HARRIS, BROOKVILLE, N. Y 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 


N EW YORK building stone is used for the exterior walls 
of this country residence, which is constructed largely of 
reinforced concrete on a concrete foundation. The roof is 
of random slate, dark grays and greens, and the win- 
dows are of the steel casement type with leaded glass. 
All exterior trim is of buff limestone. Maximum use is 
made of the interior space, with a children’s playroom 
in the attic and a billiard room in the basement. The 
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typical finish of the first floor rooms is hand-troweled 
plaster. Most of the second floor rooms are papered, 
with trim painted to match. The flooring is of oak, ex- 
cept in the entrance hall and living porch, which have 
flagstone floors. The latter is partially enclosed for 
winter occupancy. The surrounding garden was land- 
scaped, under the direction of the architect, by Louise 


Payson 
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Sigurd Fischer Photos 
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Above left, the bay window of 


the dining room overlooking 


the pergola garden; right, the 


loggia opening off the hall 
and the living room. The 
plans show the careful anal- 
ysts of all the requirements 
of the owner and the studied 
provision of properly related 
and proportional rooms 
adapted to all the various 
functions of the house 
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Harold Haliday Costian 


HOUSE OF 


ALEXANDER M. CRANE 


SCARSDALE, N. 


EDGAR & VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECTS 


Tue rust-faced stone of the exterior walls of this 
suburban residence is a local stone that is particularly 
suited to the Cotswold character of the house. Built on 
a stone foundation, the construction is the usual wood 
stud type, partially insulated with balsam wool. The 
exterior trim is buff limestone. The windows are of the 


leaded glass, casement type, and the roof is of slate, 
grays and greens, with lead drains, downspouts, etc. 


The interiors of the house are varied in their decorative 
treatment, but all are consistent with the exterior. The 
flooring is oak, plank in some rooms and strip in others. 
The walls and ceiling are plaster painted and the 
partitions are of the lath and plaster type. The house is 
equipped with modern plumbing, with brass piping 
and a vapor vacuum heating system with built-in 
radiators 
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Harold Haliday Costian Photos 
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HOUSE OF [RVING THALBERG 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECT 


Tue living room, above, and the bedroom, left, of this 
California beach house are restful and refreshing simplicity. 
The pale yellow of the living room walls, the Botticino 
marble mantel, the yellow and white upholstery, and the 
terra cotta and blue-green drapes all contribute to the 
desired effect. In the bedroom, as in the other rooms of the 
house, the floor is of oak. The furniture is of honey colored 
wood, upholstered in white and chartreuse linen. The walls 
and ceiling are plaster, tinted. The house is of frame con- 
struction, built on wood piling, with a stucco and _ half 
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Mott Photos 


timber exterior. As may be seen by the grilles in the card 
room, right, and the bedroom, above right, the house is 
air conditioned for summer and winter occupancy. The 
card room or library is equipped for talking motion pic- 
tures, the apparatus being concealed behind the wall 
panels. The library walls fold back, and a screen operated 
by hydraulic power lifts up through a section of the living 
room floor. The wall paneling is of Italian walnut, the 
carpet is soft blue-green. The interior decorator was H. W. 
Grieve 
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HOUSE 





EVANSTON, 


OF JOHNSTON A. 


ae ee 








BOWMAN 


ILLINOIS 


RUSSELL WALCOTT & ROBERT WORK, ARCHITECTS 


Resiniscent of the famous chateaus of the Loire, this 
residence is adapted to meet the living and social cus- 
toms of a modern family. Of the usual stud construc- 
tion, the house has exterior walls of brick, with limestone 
trim. The house is situated well forward on the lot, and 
is protected from the driveway by an informal hedge. 
Over the entrance is a fan-shaped glass marquee. The 
steeply pitched roof is shingled with slate of various col- 
ors, and the enclosed porch at the rear of the house is of 
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cast iron. The windows are of the wood casement type, 
painted buff to match the limestone trim. Designed to 
conform with the exterior, the interiors of the first floor 
are paneled in richly grained wood, with the character- 
istic beauty of detail. The floors are of oak, except in 
the service portions where linoleum is used. Each of the 
bedrooms upstairs is decorated to meet the taste of 
various members of the family; some are papered, others 
painted, with painted trim to match 
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HOUSE OF MR. & MRS. ROBERT B. HENDERSON 


HILLSBOROUGH, CALIFORNIA 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 
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Burtt of stone tile on a concrete foundation, this 
California house is a departure in construction, if not in 
style, from the usual house of that section. Tile shingles, 


Yai 


variegated in color, are used for the roof, and most 
of the windows are of wood, double hung. In the tradi- 
tion of the style, a balcony encircles part of the house 
at the second floor level. The interiors vary in treatment 
and in degree of formality, all in keeping with the ex- 
terior design. Beamed ceilings, large fireplaces and 
carved woods are used in many of the major rooms, and 
each bedroom is designed to conform with the individual 
taste of the occupant. The house is equipped with a 
steam heating plant, and the piping for the plumbing is 
of brass 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSE OF C. E. POLIKOWSKY 


ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA 


BREO FREEMAN, ARCHITECT 


r % 

[ue California house has many variations, one of 
which is the Spanish Colonial adaptation of the ranch 
house, such as is shown here. It is of wood frame con- 


struction, with whitewashed stucco exterior. One of the 
two balconies at the second floor level is completely over- 
hung by the roof, and the other only partially. The 
exterior stairway leading to the balcony, opposite, is 
frequently found in houses that have the necessary 
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Haight Photos 


protection from intrusion. In this house there are several 
Colonial features, notably the main entrance doorway. 
Another distinctive detail is the triple arch motif of the 


windows which open out on the terrace at the rear of 
the house. The covered drive which joins the garage and 
the house provides partial protection for the service 
yard, which is screened from the living terrace by the 


service wing of the house 
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HOUSE OF E. F. CONSIGNY 





BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


GABLE & WYANT, ARCHITECTS 


Tue Italian villa, illustrated by this suburban house by 
Gable & Wyant, is as well adapted to the climate and 
living conditions of California as the Spanish type 
house. Oriented to obtain maximum comfort both day 
and night this house is more compact in plan than the 
usual house of this type. It is of frame construction, 
with exterior walls of whitewashed stucco and a roof of 
tile. The windows are wood casement. The window 
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SECOND FLOOR 


guards, decorative balconies, and exterior lighting fix- 


_ tures are of wrought iron. The typical interior finish is 
ype textured plaster, oil painted, with gumwood trim. The 
des bedroom, bathroom, and kitchen walls are covered with 
the oil painted washable wall fabric, and the trim is of pine. 
ion, In some rooms the exposed wood beams of the ceiling 
f of are painted, and the walls are also decorated. The cost 
oy of the house was $31,600 FIRST FLOOR 
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HOUSE OF NORMAN P. 





GERHARD 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


EDGAR & VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 
ARCHITECTS 


W urrewasuen stone exterior walls and a roof of varie- 
gated green slate are combined effectively in this suburban 
residence. The house is built of frame construction upon a 
stone foundation. The windows are of the wood casement 
| - type painted to match the entrance door. A whitewashed 
LL stone wall runs across the front of the house and supports 


the living terrace that extends beyond one side of the 
house. The interiors are finished in French provincial style, 
: with oak floors and hand-troweled plaster walls. The bed- 


rooms are papered, with trim painted to match. The heat- 
— ——t ~ ing system is of the hot water type, with thermostatic 
; control and built-in radiators 
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oe concern of this article is with those newer 
materials and methods of buildjag that imply a 
greater freedom and utility in the arrangement of 
the country house. The basic requirements of house 
construction — protection from weather, firesafe- 
ness, stability, relative permanence, sanitation — 
can be secured by usual methods of building and the 
ordinary combinations of usual materials which 
have been considered so frequently in these pages 
in the past. But the increasing public demand for 
the more efficient control of noise, of humidity and 
temperature, and of light have brought new archi- 
tectural problems. In the solution of the structural 
problems involved an old material may sometimes 
be used in a new way; more often, new materials and 
methods have appeared that show a radical de- 
parture from the older methods of design. 

This is true not only as concerns the provisions 
for the mechanical equipment of the modern coun- 
try house; it touches also the manner in which a 
house is now used. The trend is toward a dwelling 
essentially dynamic: one susceptible to the altera- 
tions and additions that the shifting requirements of 
our present manner of living imposes. 

The greatest progress in the development of new 
structural units has been made with elements of 
walls, floors, partitions and roofs. Differences in 
planning and design have had some influence upon 
these developments, for systems of construction 
applicable to one type of dwelling cannot always be 
applied with equal facility or success to all others. 

Much experimental work has been done, for ex- 
ample, in devising various kinds of shop-fabricated 
building units. The avowed object of this experi- 
mentation is the elimination of field labor by the 
shop-assembly of the various parts of a wall, floor 
partition or roof into panels, requiring only attach- 
ment to a structural system at the building site. 
Theoretically, there is little doubt that such a sys- 
tem of building would save time, money and labor 
in the field. There is much doubt in the minds of 
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many responsible architects and builders, however, 
that such schemes are at present practical except 
for very small houses in the size range below 20,000 
cu. ft. The problems of structural design have not 
been completely solved as yet, and no solution 
whatever has been demonstrated for the equally 
intricate problems of cheap manufacture, distribu- 
tion, or field installation. Further, if these major dif- 
ficulties could be immediately overcome, there would 
still remain the negative attitude of yet powerful 
labor organizations toward any system of building 
which threatens an increase in unemployment. 

Even in the face of these objections, it must be 
admitted that completely factory-made building 
units are capable of ultimate practical application. 
In a somewhat crude form they have been used for 
many years. Every architect is more or less familiar 
with the various brands of precut wooden houses. 
The development of mass-fabricated panels contain- 
ing all the essentials of a desirable construction is 
but a step beyond existing practices and will, in all 
probability, become one of the common methods of 
future building. Patent claims have already been 
allowed for such things as floors that contain heating 
and air-conditioning ducts and electric 
equipment as an essential part of the design, bath- 
rooms which include all the necessary utility and 
sanitary apparatus as integral parts of the structure, 
and assemblies which combine window frame, sash, 
sill, heating and ventilating unit and an efficiently 
insulated exterior wall spandrel. 


service 


Walls. Experimental work with an astounding 
number of materials and methods of installation has 
established the fact that a thick, heavy and labori- 
ously constructed wall is not today essential 
either as a means of structural support or to provide 
insulation against weather and temperature. These 
are further considered throughout the article. A 3-in. 
wall of modern materials is as efficient an insulator 
as thirteen inches of solid masonry. 
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‘J — PERSPECTIVE OF 
TYPICAL WALL CONSTRUCTION 


SNMMMED EO BATTEN, 


HORIZONTAL 
JOINT 


Top, bolting logether the prefabricated steel frame and 
placing first floor joists. Center, bridging the light-weight 
truss joists of the first floor. Bottom, construction details 
showing form of steel stud, exterior enameled panels and 
batten, as well as the mineral wool insulation 


THE: 


Framing. Although still subject to experiment 
tion, steel sections are being used more and more f. 
structural frames of houses. During the last tw 
years much progress has been made in the design « 
such framing schemes and the American Institute c‘ 
Steel Construction recently announced that durin, 
their last convention over fifty plans were sub- 
mitted that included steel framing. 

Steel shapes to replace, member for member, th: 
joists and studs of a wood frame construction are 
seldom employed, partly due to the expense of the 
material and partly to the complexity of their 
erection at the building site. Also, the principle of 
framing a house like an office building — popular 
for some time with European architects — is now 
being displaced by more economical designs of the 
framing structure. Rolled sections are being replaced 
in many instances by stamped members made from 
sheet metal which varies in thickness from 20- to 
14-gauge. In some cases the stampings are used for 
one or both surfaces of the wall and serve as well 
for the structural support. 

The designs of General Houses, Inc. (announced 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, July, 1932), for 
which Howard T. Fisher was the architect, employ 
a sheet of pressed metal from 4, to /% in. thick for 
the exterior membrane of the wall, the support being 
gained from flanges formed at the vertical edges of 
each wall panel. There is nothing to indicate that 
it will be manufactured as a standardized addition 
to the list of currently available building materials. 
The panel system of the construction makes neces- 
sary a house design within the limitations of a 
modular dimensioning, in this case a 4 ft. unit. 

More generally adaptable is the sheet steel wall, 
newly incorporated in a house sponsored by the 
Mills G. Clark Company, realtors of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This construction is formed of 20-gauge steel 
rectangular ‘“‘corrugations,’’ 6 in. wide and 2 in. 
deep. The sections are the height of one story of the 
house and are welded together at the factory in as 
large units as may be conveniently handled for in- 
stallation at the job. Sheets of insulation are ce- 
mented to the exterior surface, and with the 
application of any suitable finish, such as one of the 
many excellent wallboards, a 3 in. self-supporting 
insulated wall is formed. 

This system is adaptable to a house of any dimen- 
sions, for its use does not depend upon a modular 
plan and it may be employed with any type of 
architectural design. The right angle form of the 
steel adds to its strength and the thin gauge of the 
metal makes for lightness. 

Much work is being done with systems of inde- 
pendent supports constituting a frame to which a 
wall panel may be attached. Typical of the rolled 
section frames are those employed by Thomas J. 
Foster in his system of panel construction and by 
Charles Bacon Rowley in the house recently de- 
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ened for the Ferro Enamel Corporation. The 
rmer has been designed much after current Ger- 

an practice. In the Foster system columns (4 x 4 
1. angles) are widely spaced and are connected at 
he floors by beams and channels. The walls are 
recast panels of two materials, the outer one being 
concrete, reinforced with wire mesh, and the inner 
one 24 lb. gypsum. These two materials contain the 
finished surfaces of the wall as an integral part of 
their manufacture and are separated from one 
another by small blocks of wood anchored into the 
materials by small steel clips. This provides an air 
space that serves as an additional means of insula- 
tion. The floor is a thin concrete slab poured on 
paper-backed wire mesh or on shop-made forms over 
a framing of light channels of I-beams. The roof and 
partitions are of light-weight, precast slabs, similar 
to those of the wall in that they contain the interior 
finish when they are installed. 

The house designed by Mr. Rowley also used 
angles for the wall framing, with bar joists for the 
floor construction. This was later revised, however, 
and as built in Cleveland the panel method was 
employed but the studs were of a special design, 
similar to an I-section, and the floor framing was of 
solid beams. The studs were spaced closer than those 
of the Foster house to provide a connection backing 
for the exterior wall material which is attached by 
an ingenious system of bolts. The joint lines are 
covered with a vertical batten of enameled steel 
which is slipped over a small strip of steel attached 
to the metal studs. The horizontal joints are not 
covered. The exterior surface is of enameled iron 
sheets to which are cemented panels of insulation 
board. The interior wall surface is the conventional 
metal lath and plaster, though any of the finish 
wallboards may be used if desired. The space be- 
tween the studs is filled with rock wool, an efficient, 
fireproof and verminproof insulator. 

In comparison with many another similar system 
of building an increased flexibility may be noted 
here in the generally lighter units of construction. 
The structural sections are easily handled and 
require no cumbersome apparatus for their place- 
ment; the wall panels may be completely finished 
at the shop and are light enough to make trans- 
portation to the building site — and their subse- 
quent installation — a relatively easy matter. This 
scheme, however, still limits the designer to a modu- 
lar unit, unless fabrication became a special matter 
on every job. This would undoubtedly raise the cost 
of the units and thus strip the method of building of 
one of the best justifications for its use. 

Framing members of steel stampings have re- 
cently been developed by one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the building industry. Originally de- 
signed for use in interior office partitions, they have 
been adapted with slight changes into an efficient, 
inexpensive and strong frame for the walls of 
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Top, carpenters nailing insulation board to steel studs. 


Center, portion of framing, showing platform-lype 
construction, stair opening, plumbing stacks, joist 
hangers and reinforcing for concrete floor slab. Bottom, 
34-in. board being nailed to Stran-Steel stud 
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Photos, Courtesy, American Rolling Mill Co 
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Top, panels of frameless steel house being welded in the 
shop. Center, four men easily pul a large welded panel 
in place. Bottom, detail of an interior partition system 
showing concealed supporting channels for horizontal 
and vertical panels 


country houses. Consisting of small channels wit 
the flanges reamed to receive lugs that support th. 
wall panels, they are easily erected without th: 
need of special equipment. Their use results in 
wall about 4 in. thick with an inner and outer surfac:: 
member of asbestos cement board and a fill between 
of loosely compressed rock wool. The completed 
wall is fireproof, weatherproof, and is unaffected by 
any of the usual influences of temperature or 
vermin that tend toward disintegration. 


Solid Walls. Paralleling the activity of manu- 
facturers in developing steel frames for houses is 
the work being done with other types of materials, 
particularly with concrete and gypsum products. 
Such materials are permanent, reduce maintenance 
expense to a minimum, are fireproof, verminproof, 
and — when properly treated during the course of 
construction — are weather- and waterproof as well. 
The companies concerned with their development 
have recognized that the hindrance to the more 
extensive use of essentially plastic materials has 
been the difficulty experienced in their fabrication 
at the building site. Several significant products and 
construction methods have been designed to over- 
come this. 

Among the most important is light-weight con- 
crete, now being increasingly used in precast slabs, 
building blocks and tiles. The use of slabs for walls 
in connection with steel frames has already been 
mentioned. Precast, reinforced building units are 
now commercially available in several other forms. 
One of these combines structural elements of sup- 
port with wall sections in the form of cement panels, 
varying in length from 8 to 16 ft., and in width 
from 16 in. to 3 ft. Thickness varies also. Another 
is in the form of a concrete channel, reinforced with 
ribs. The overall thickness of the flanges is 3 in., the 
webs being about 1 in. in thickness and the ribs 
about 2 in. The units are reinforced at the flanges 
as well as the ribs. They may be used in connection 
with a steel frame or independently as large tile- 
slabs. In the latter instance they require wall ties 
with some sort of masonry backing. 

Another reinforced concrete product is cast in the 
shape of a T. It has been used for walls, floors and 
for foundations, though its weight and strength 
make it more suitable in larger residences and com- 
mercial buildings than in the average small country 
house. 

In the design of larger residences the possibilities 
of reinforced brickwork are worthy of consideration 
as well as the more extensive use of larger sized 
brick and the possible employment of terra cotta 
units now available in a variety of sizes, colors and 
finishes. All these materials are now manufactured 
to well-defined standards. Most of them may be 
easily obtained in any section of the country. 

Building units of glass are generally available 
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ww. These are slightly larger than a standard size 
of brick and are cast hollow, the glass itself sur- 

unding a vacuum of 92 per cent. The blocks are 
made with plain or ribbed surfaces. They are trans- 
lucent and are manufactured in two shapes: one 
rectangular and the other a sort of elongated hexa- 
con. Compressive strength is high and the units may 
be built into a wall like bricks, though a special 
cement is required for a completely satisfactory 
construction. Under test for thermal insulation the 
glass vacuum blocks showed a high rating, 4 in. of 
glass masonry giving an insulation value equal to 
40 in. of ordinary masonry construction. The 
vacuum feature of the new glass bricks constitutes 
1 great improvement over the solid glass units, 
though the latter may be obtained in a limited 
variety of colors. 

One gypsum product, recently made commer- 
cially available, has wide possibilities for use in 
country houses. It consists of long, hollow slabs, 4 
to 8 in. thick, 6 to 18 in. wide, and up to 20 ft. in 
height. The slabs are fireproof, but require water- 
proofing after erection. Compressive strength is not 
high, and for use as bearing partitions or walls 
concrete, properly reinforced, is poured into the 
hollow spaces forming a rigid, economical and 
integral wall frame. The material can also be used 
as filler tile in concrete floor construction and when 
so used is said to save much expense in forming. 
The units are adaptable for use in any style of 
architectural design and have given satisfactory 
results when used with no exterior facing except 
stucco and with no interior furring beneath lath 
and plaster. 


Exterior Materials. Many novel and potentially 
important products have recently been announced 
for exteriors of walls, either complete or as finish for 
a material used as part of the structural wall. 

One of the most unusual of these is canvas. Long 
used for decking, flooring, etc., by naval architects, 
its application has recently been suggested for the 
exterior membrane of a dwelling wall. The possibili- 
ties of this application have received study from the 
Cotton Textile Institute and details of the con- 
struction are being developed. The canvas is of 
medium weight and is rendered impervious to 
moisture and vermin by the application of a water- 
proofing compound and a subsequent coating of an 
approved paint or lacquer. The resulting surface can 
be cleaned almost as easily as a tile wall, is not 
affected by weather or atmospheric chemicals. 

Coatings of phenol composition have played an 
important part in solving the problem of water- 
proofing many types of wallboards previously not 
recommended for exterior use. When coated with 
this material, plywood paneling, for example, may 
be safely used on the exterior of a wall without 
danger of leakage or disintegration of the panel itself 














Van Anda Courtesy, Johns-Manrille, Inc 





Courtesy, BE. F. Hauserman Co. 


Top, veneered unil walls, ceiling of acoustic lile. 
Center, method of assembly and insulation of the 
unit partitions above. Bollom, a closeup of flush 
panels and door finished in grained wood effect 
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Courtesy, Rockwood Gypsum Lumber Cx 


Diagram showing a system of precast 
gypsum units indicating the uses of the 
various types in country house construc- 
tion 
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Courtesy, Owens-Illinois Co. 


L’sing steel wool to clean the block sur- 
faces of a wall made of glass bricks 
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due to moisture. The further development of 
waterproofing binding medium of sheet syntheti 
resin for plywood has added to the practicality o 
this type installation. 

Asbestos cement board is now being laminated 
with sheets of fiber insulation to form a three-ply 
board which is fire-resistant, has a high value as ar 
insulating medium and, with the application of the 
phenol composition, may be rendered completely 
waterproof. Similarly, sheet steel, aluminum, zinc 
and copper are being used for the exterior surfaces of 
wallboards, the inner core of the combinations being 
either plywood or insulation. The thickness of the 
resulting panels varies according to the materials 
employed and the relative insulation necessary. The 
thicknesses range from 14 in. to 2 in. and the sizes 
are usually limited to a 4 ft. width and a 12 ft. 
length, though larger sizes may be obtained in 
some of the combinations. 

Products manufactured from wood by pressure 
and the addition of various chemicals and binders 
are rapidly taking a place of importance. Water- 
proofing processes have finally been perfected and 
many of these products formerly used only for 
interior purposes may be employed now for exterior 
walls. The research staff of one large manufacturer 
has made extensive experiments to incorporate a 
steel panel truss into a structural wall unit, utilizing 
one of wood-and-magnesite products for insulation 
and surfacing. 

The use of precast or shop-fabricated panels in 
country house construction demands the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory method of jointing. This is 
still a major problem and one which requires much 
research for its solution. In most of the panel con- 
structions the absence of a drip or water table gives 
water some opportunity to seep into the wall. 
Though this does not always imply leakage to the 
interior, it does indicate a condition that may result 
in deterioration of the wall materials. It is a partic- 
ularly important point in an architect’s specifica- 
tion, and the present methods of jointing — by 
means of bolts, clips, wedges, and battens — should 
be studied in relation to their waterproofing with 
flashings, gaskets or plastic compounds before they 
are definitely accepted building construction. 


Floors. Many products primarily intended for 
use as wall units are well adapted to floor construc- 
tion, and vice versa. For larger residences many of 
the building practices now common in commercial 
buildings can be economically employed. This 
includes the use of many excellent units in precast 
concrete, clay tile, gypsum and terra cotta. It ap- 
pears that their acceptance for this purpose has 
been retarded by two factors. The first is the seem- 
ing laxity of the manufacturers to seek new uses for 
their products and to demonstrate those uses to 
architects and builders. The second is the fact that 
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chitects and builders themselves have been too 

rone to refuse the consideration of any construc- 
‘ions that meant a radical deviation from commonly 

ccepted practices in country house building. How- 
ever, the now obvious trend toward the simplifica- 
‘ion of building products and technique has recently 
spurred manufacturers to an unusual activity in the 
development of new and improved methods of house 
construction. Several noteworthy floor structures 
have resulted. 

In these steel is a material of prime importance. 
It is being used not merely as a means of support 
but also as a sub-surface material. More and more 
steel is being fabricated in shapes that include the 
necessary loadbearing characteristics of a spanning 
member: (1) light weight to facilitate handling, (2) 
structural economy of materials, (3) units of large 
size to reduce the effort and time of field installation. 

Only recently have steel joists been accepted as a 
usual means of construction, and it is barely five 
years since the growing demand for greater efficiency 
in building methods produced the research activity 
that is culminating in rapidly changing construction 
practices today. The bar-joist, for example, marks 
an effort to reduce weight, insure fire safeness and 
still maintain effective strength. The recent applica- 
tion of the “‘battledeck’”’ floor to house construction 
is another step toward structural efficiency. 

One of the most advanced designs for a steel floor 
has been recently made available commercially by a 
large manufacturer of protected steel products. 
It consists of units from 18 in. to 2 ft. in width and 
up to 12 ft. in length which are, in effect, cellular, 
trussed panels, light in weight, strong, and easily 
handled. The trussed feature of the design comes 
from a series of bent webs from 3 to 6 in. deep. 
The webs are crimped at intervals to provide added 
rigidity and are welded to a steel plate forming cells 
which provide a series of natural conduits for pipes 
and wires. In some instances they may also be used 
as heating or air conditioning ducts, or may be 
packed with insulation when the floor is to be used 
without a basement or as a roof deck. The compact 
design should save field labor in erection. Connec- 
tion to other members of the construction may be 
accomplished easily by arc welding at the building 
site. 

Similar in principle to this system is a flooring of 
stamped metal developed for the houses in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, sponsored by the Mills G. Clark Com- 
pany. The units of this construction are in the form 
of 18-gauge steel Z’s, 6 in. deep. When welded to- 
gether with a 1 in. overlap a hollow floor consisting 
of a series of boxlike tubes is formed. The weight is 
6.18 Ibs. per sq. ft. and the strength of the assembly 
is said to be exceptionally great. The assembly is 
covered with insulation cemented to the metal 
surface with a structural adhesive, the underside 
forming the ceiling of the room below. 
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Courtesy, Atlantic Terra Cotta Co 





Glazed terra cotta wall of a country house laundry 
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Details of construction of sanitary glazed 
lerra cotta interior walls and partitions 
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Courtesy, Johns-Manville, Inc. 


Acoustic ceiling of tile showing ease with which elec- 
tric outlet boxes may be made available or relocated 


Several systems of construction employ steel for 
the framing supports and for connection members 
but employ a variety of materials for the sub- 
surfacing. The new product of one large company, 
for example, is in the form of long planks of gypsum 
edged with metal flanges that, when laid, form a 
continuous, firmly locked surface. Another material 
which is used similarly is excelsior, treated with 
magnesite and molded into a rigid panel which may 
be used with almost any sort of joist. These panels 
are of many similar types of structural insulation, 
are moisture- and vermin-proof, highly resistant to 
fire and in combination with other materials produce 
a satisfactory dwelling floor. Products of this type 
have been used also for permanent forms in poured 
concrete construction. This use — first developed in 
Germany with a structural insulation mat called 
Solomit — saves at least one operation of building, 
as the material lining the walls and ceilings of the 
interior may be plastered without furring. 

One of the most recent developments in floor con- 
struction is the use of plywood, fiberboard insula- 
tion and a finishing surface of wood, rubber tile or 
linoleum over bar joists. This construction was used 
extensively in the Hall of Science recently completed 
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Courtesy, Structural Gypsum Co. 


Gypsum plank floor unit, having tongue-and-groove edges 
of steel, is easily installed to make an incombustible floor 


for The Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, 
and should prove to be especially economical and 
efficient for a country house. 


Partitions. Coincident with the demand for the 
more intensive use of dwelling space, especially in 
small houses, has come the need for thinner, more 
efficient partitions — even, in some cases, removable 
ones that may be taken down and relocated easily 
when the need arises. To fulfill this need, which 
though not now general appears to be growing, 
manufacturers have perfected at least two types of 
movable partitions; one of a collapsible fabric 
which, guided by tracks in floor and ceiling, may be 
stored in a wall pocket when not in use; the other is 
the better-known accordion door. The fabric parti- 
tion is made of heavy, sound-deadening material 
and is adaptable to almost any problem requiring 
temporary subdivision within a house, for its 
operation is simple and it needs but little space for 
installation and concealment. In some instances the 
same results may be accomplished by the installa- 
tion of sliding doors where they may be concealed in 
a double permanent partition. If the doors are made 
from sheets of plywood or from laminations of some 
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Channel Clip 1” ABSORBEX 256 S12 1024 2048 
Concealed Type TYPE A (PAINTED) 37 .85 100 .95 
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Details of a system for install- 
ing furred ceilings of incom- 
bustible acoustic tile 
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Courtesy, H. H. Robertson Co. 





Steel floor unit which combines flush floor surface 
with box-like supporting section in panel unils 


a el 

—— of the many synthetic panel compositions the ob- 
jection to their cumbersome operation and appear- 

edges ance is easily overcome. 

floor Development of semipermanent partitions, es- 

pecially for use in country houses, has been slight. 

The extent of their use depends largely upon the 








. ‘cas requirements of the owner and also upon the struc- 
tural design of the house itself. The practice now 
current of making most of the interior partitions 

— “bearing partitions”’ is unnecessary with the mod- 

ly in ern means of construction already mentioned in this 

sada article. Many of the light constructions, mentioned 
enti also in connection with walls, are adaptable for non- 
eastie bearing interior partitions. Since their construction 
which is entirely dry, they may be altered with little in- 
wing, convenience and moved to a new location with little 
nes of or no damage to the materials with which they are 
fabric built. . ; 

anit lhere are now commercially available two types 

itr of partitions, which though recently developed for 

parti- office use, should be adaptable in a dwelling also. 
terial One is a much improved flush surface sectional par- 
tiring tition with metal frames and panels, but without 
> a the exterior beads and clips that usually are charac- 
ta teristic of the type. The installation is easy and 
a ie rapid, and since the panels are fitted with a packing 
talla- of sound insulation they would adequately fulfill the 
ha need for a movable and yet stable wall. The panel 
oe joints show merely as a groove in the surface. They 
oii might easily be filled and the entire_wall covered 
ROOF 
Details of floor and wall system using 
stall- aluminum foil as insulation and can- 
icom- 


vas as finish material. Developed by 
Kocher § Frey, architects 
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Courtesy, Olsen System, Inc. 


Details of a simple, effective partition system showing 
the interlocking units which hold the wallboard in place 


with one of the many fabrics, with linoleum or with 
paint. The other type is essentially a system of 
framing, designed to receive two membranes of a 
standard type of wallboard. The frame is small in 
section and light in weight, but it is strong enough 
to serve as a practical partition, particularly when 
the wallboard is of the rigid type and the space be- 
tween the two sheets is filled with insulation board. 
Both types are standardized as to structural units 
and require no special preparation of space for their 
installation. 


Finish Materials. Research in almost every de- 
partment of building construction has shown the 
desirability of eliminating moisture from the build- 
ing processes at the site. With few exceptions the 
recent new structural materials which may be used 
also for exterior or interior finishes have been devel- 
oped primarily for dry construction. There has been 
much effort also to combine the elements of struc- 
ture and finish in one product, but in some cases 
where this has been impractical materials for finish 
have been designed so that their application would 
produce the least confusion of trades and so that 
any subsequent change could be accomplished with 
a minimum of effort. 

There has been much productive research, par- 
ticularly in the field of plastics. Formerly used 
almost exclusively for comparatively small molded 
objects, plastic compositions are now being manu- 
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Courtesy, American Brass Co. 


factured in large thin sheets of many excellent colors 
which may be used either as exterior or interior 
finishes. The sheets are highly resistant to every 
ordinary corrosive agent, they are weather- and 
water-proof and do not support combustion. This 
type of material is particularly applicable to paneled 
interiors and though the sheets are limited in size, 
the possibilities of its design and application are 
almost unlimited. The material may also be obtained 
in molded members for window stools, bases, etc. 

Somewhat similar to the plastic finishes are those 
manufactured from chemically treated wood. One 
of these — a three-ply panel — has a smooth sur- 
face that may be lacquered, painted or waxed and 
is available in single sheets up to 30 ft. in length. 
The product is dense in texture yet very light in 
weight and the laminated structure gives it an un- 
usual structural strength. 

Several new products have been added to the list 
of applied wall coverings. The desirable qualities of 
a linoleum surface can now be applied to walls like 
wall paper. Rolls of thin linoleum can be cemented 
to almost any surface with a special adhesive in the 
same manner that is used to produce a flush panel- 
ing with rolls of thin veneer backed with a strong 
fabric. Similarly, aluminum backed with a strong 
paper is now available for wall coverings as well as 
various metallized fabrics. The resulting surfaces 
are said to be superior to those obtained by the use 
of the metal paints or foils. 

For ceilings one large manufacturer has developed 
a system of demountable tiles, pierced to absorb 
sound, that may be installed in connection with a 
metal floor construction on a simple suspended 
frame of light metal. When the tiles are installed the 
joints are barely noticeable for battens are not 
necessary. The installation of such a ceiling gives a 
great flexibility in lighting, for a single outlet in the 
center of the ceiling behind the finish will serve 
fixtures that may be installed at any part of the 
surface. Extension cords from the center outlet are 
easily reached, for each tile may be removed inde- 


Applying a new form of roofing 
material composed of thin copper 
sheets on a fiber backing. Th 
flexible roll is applied with hot 
mopped asphalt 


pendently, fitted with a fixture and its location 
changed at will. The salvage value of such a ceiling 
is obviously 100 per cent, and the tiles may also be 
used on the walls, if desired. 


Miscellaneous. It is obviously impossible to list 
all the recent materials and products. There are 
literally hundreds of items already manufactured as 
standard for various purposes that need only the 
application of a thoughtful imagination to be ad- 
vantageously used in the design and construction of 
country houses. To cite but one example: There 
exist many types of steel roof decks designed to 
heavy standards for industrial construction. They 
may be put to excellent use in country houses, either 
for the same roofing purpose or as an important 
structural unit of a floor. In the latter case they 
may be surfaced with any one of the many insulat- 
ing boards and finished as desired. The result of 
using the roof deck has been firesafeness and time- 
saving with a probable increased building efficiency 
and ease of possible alteration. 

The point is this: The modern country house is 
no longer a relatively standardized and completely 
solved problem in structure and design. Materials, 
products and construction methods are in a state of 
rapid flux. New developments are announced al- 
most daily, each one following the trend toward 
simplicity in design, material and building practices. 
As the coordinator of these materials and practices, 
and as his client’s professional adviser, the archi- 
tect’s obvious duty is to make a thorough study 
of their possibilities in his own work. The items that 
have been mentioned here indicate that progress is 
definite; they have been selected as proof that in all 
branches of structural concern the manufacturer is 
accepting the responsibility of research and devel- 
opment today. Each item mentioned can be useful 
to the progressive architect, and behind all of these 
and many more lies a store of pertinent information 
that will make the country house, or any building, 
of tomorrow more efficient than that of today. 
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HEATING AND 





‘ 


ream, hot water or warm air; coal, oil or gas? 
Making a choice among these heating mediums and 
fuels was the only problem confronting the architect 
in his design of the country house heating plant a 
few years ago. Today the problem is somewhat more 
complex because even the layman speaks glibly of 
air conditioning. 

\Vhere to draw the line between heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning is not yet agreed upon. 
Possibly a majority believe that if one function 
other than heating is performed we are air condi- 
tioning. Since most of the modern house heating 
systems fulfill this requirement we are probably not 
open to serious criticism if we speak increasingly 
often in terms of conditioning rather than just of 
heating. 

The various types of systems can be classified in a 
variety of ways. The classification which follows is a 
general one which groups them in the order of their 
increasing desirability and cost: 

1. Straight heating. 

2. Automatic heating, by adding an oil, gas or 
coal-fired device to straight heating, with suitable 
controls. 

3. Automatic heating with provision for air 
circulation. 

4. Automatic heating with humidification and/or 
air cleaning. 

5. Automatic heating with cooling and dehumidi- 
fying in addition to humidifying and cleaning. 
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Courtesy, York Ice Machinery Corp. 
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CONDITIONING 


Straight Heating. Where, because of cost or other 
considerations, only straight heating is preferred, 
the architect’s problem is fairly simple, and has 
been discussed in these pages, but recent develop- 
ments are worth consideration. There is a wide 
range of controls which makes the heating semi- 
automatic. There are available individual radiator 
controls which, by varying the quantity of steam or 
water admitted, control the radiator output and 
consequently the room temperature. Another type 
obtains the same results by controlling the amount 
of air allowed to escape from the radiator, an in- 
crease in air-binding decreasing the heat emission. 

Concealed and cabinet type radiators of fin, or 
extended surface, construction, made of non-ferrous 
metals, are desirable. If water heating is used, 
however, the fin type radiator should be investi- 
gated before it is chosen, as some makes have not 
worked satisfactorily with hot water. A rather new 
development, a cast iron convector heater, may be 
able to overcome this difficulty, and has some worth- 
while advantages. 

While the client may not care to install automatic 
heating or air conditioning equipment while the 
house is being built, he may wish to do this at some 
future time. The position of the boiler or furnace, 
the number of windows in the basement, the dis- 
posal of pipes or ducts, can all be arranged for with 
this in mind when designing the house. 

Trouble still arises from inadequate or poorly 









Courtesy, General Electric Co. 


Two units that are typical of the general trend to incorporate good design into residence heating and air conditioning 
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equipment. Left, a unit conditioner for room installation; right, an oil burning furnace 
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Courtesy, Fox Furnace Co. 
Warm air circulating unit, including furnace, drip humidi- 
fier, centrifugal belt-driven fan, controls and dry air filters 


Courtesy, Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Inc. 
Copper-stleel boiler for rotary or gun type oil burner, with 
heating coils incorporated in the unit to replace storage tank 
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c "ourtesy, General Electric Co. 
Diagram of newly developed oil burner and boiler unit, in 
which is also incorporated a hot water heater for domestic use 


designed chimneys. A chimney of insufficient heig] ; 
or area may add to the appearance of the buildin 
but becomes a serious fault on cold damp days 
when the heating system works poorly.* 

Consideration should be given to insulatior, 
especially in connection with the possibility of the 
future modernizing of the heating plant. The pri- 
mary advantage of insulation is in the saving of fue 
and in case the more expensive fuels are ever usec 
it will be decidedly more difficult to insulate then 
than when building. This is also true if it is ever de- 
cided to install cooling, for at best cooling is ex- 
pensive, and the building should be well insulated 
Too, even without cooling, insulation at least will 
keep the heat out in the summer to such an extent 
as to be a considerable factor in comfort. 

The heat loss from an average home uninsulated 
and without double windows or weatherstrips is 
about 35 per cent through the walls, 20 per cent 
through ceilings and roofs, 20 per cent through 
windows and 25 per cent by infiltration around 
windows and doors. Half of the loss through walls, 
ceilings and roofs can be stopped by good insulation 

-~and good weatherstripping will prevent 75 per 
cent of the air leakage loss. 


Automatic Heating. Stokers are more or less 
semiautomatic, and oil and gas are nearly the ideal 
fuels. Natural gas will be used where available. In 
many sections manufactured gas can be burned, as 
the rates are fair, while in other territories the rates 
are distinctly high. The ultimate selection is largely 


a matter of what the client cares to pay for operat- 
ing costs. 

If gas is selected, the chimney should be lined 
with terra cotta or tile, with well-cemented joints, to 
protect it against deterioration from condensation. 
This is particularly important in case the fuel has a 
high hydrogen content. The chimney should be not 
less than 8 in. thick, should have a cleanout door at 
the lowest point, and should not be connected to 
the fireplace or kitchen equipment. In the case of 
high cost manufactured gas, pipes and ducts might 
well be insulated somewhat better than ordinarily. 

If oil is to be used, the burner should be made by 
a reliable manufacturer, and the dealer should be 
one who has established competent service in the 
neighborhood. The specifications should call for free 
inspection and service for the first three months of 
the first heating season. Boiler-burner and furnace- 
burner units are available, with the boiler or furnace 
especially designed for the burner and for oil. These 
are somewhat more desirable than the ordinary coal 
boiler fitted up with an oil burner (because of slightly 
higher efficiency). The oil tank should be provided 
with a direct-reading gauge to indicate the amount 

* Committee of Ten, Coal and Heating Industries, has pre- 


pared a valuable booklet available on request covering this 
subject. 
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fuel on hand. All oil lines should be laid before the 
sement floor is finished. The fill pipe for the tank 
-;}ould be near the curb so that a short hose from 

e truck can be used. 

One of the advantages of burning the fluid fuels 

that the basement can be adapted as a games 
room or study. Not infrequently, however, archi- 
tects fail to keep this in mind when planning the 
windows for the basement. The ordinary tiny 
windows in the basement do not give sufficient ven- 
tilation and the poor light makes the room undesir- 
able in the day. 

\With automatic heating the architect should 
figure the radiation carefully in order to prevent 
over and underheating, which may occur because 
the system is controlled from one thermostat in one 
room. The thermostat should be provided for, pos- 
sibly on a panel, about 5 ft. from the floor in a care- 
fully selected spot in the living room, away from 
drafts, cold walls, stairs and radiators. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Air Movement. As far as house installations go, 
air movement was formerly neglected unless a 
warm air system or ventilating fans were used. 
The modern warm air furnace system now has a 
centrifugal fan which can overcome considerable 
frictional resistance. Radiator heat, however, is 
now obtainable with this feature, as there are a 
number of units on the market with blowers which 
circulate the air through the radiator. They often 
are equipped with filters and with apparatus for 
humidifying and even cooling. These are similar in 
some respects to the unit ventilators so widely used 
in school work. 

There are combination systems, too, which have 
air movement features. Some supplement the radia- 
tor heating system, in which case the boiler sup- 
plies heat to the usual radiators in most rooms, and 
also to the conditioner. The latter is connected to a 
duct system, and by means of a blower forces the 
heated — and usually filtered and humidified — 
air to certain rooms. Some have a combination 
boiler and conditioner encased in one jacket. 

One disadvantage of the old gravity warm air 
system was that large clumsy ducts were required. 
The newer conditioning models, because of their 
fans, have small rectangular ducts which need no 
slope and require little headroom — an advantage 
when the basement is to be devoted to room use. 
Particularly if the house is large, preliminary 
calculations should be made to determine whether 
or not allowance need be made in the walls for these 
ducts to upstairs rooms. The method of calculating 
has been simplified and standardized within the last 
few months.* 

Objectional noise may be produced if the ducts 


* Code for Mechanical Warm Air Furnace Systems, National 
Warm Air Heating Association. 
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Courtesy, The Trane Co. 
Conditioning unit, including furnace, humidifier, fan, con- 
trols and filter. Separate cooling unit may be attached 





Courtesy, American Blower Co. 
Conditioner unit, consisting of fans, cloth bag type filters, 
two dry heating and cooling surfaces, humidifier and controls 





Courtesy, Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. 


Gas-fired boiler unit built integrally with fan, humidifier, 


filters, and fin-lype steam heated surface 
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in a fan system are not carefully laid out. Sometimes 
this is due to too small ducts at different points. 
The fan itself may be the source, if the diameter is 
too small, necessitating too high speeds, or when 
the housing or wheel has been poorly designed. In 
large houses, where a large flat duct might be used, 
care should be taken to see that the proper gauge 
sheet metal is required in the specifications and 
that no large flat area is poorly supported. 


Humidification. Humidification is the most com- 
mon of the new functions of conditioning. Like the 
other functions of air conditioning on which we 
have not yet touched, humidifying is almost en- 
tirely a matter of equipment. Indeed, cleaning, 
humidifying and cooling are all so closely tied up 
with the equipment selected —and with each 
other — that a discussion of them is largely a 
study of available apparatus. 

The importance of humidifying is still debatable. 
There is some, but not a lot of evidence that the 
too dry air in the home or apartment is responsible 
for much respiratory illness. The architect must 
use his own judgment in advising clients as to this 
point. It is reasonable to suppose that the low 
relative humidity in homes is not healthy, and it is 
indisputable that such conditions as do prevail 
cause damage to furniture and woodwork. 

Humidifying can be obtained in combination 
with any type of system used, or alone. Possibly the 
simplest means for increasing the humidity is by 
use of a portable room humidifier, or by an attach- 
ment or added unit on the warm air furnace. The 
former is available in models of all sizes, some of 


which evaporate moisture by heating, others ly 
atomization. These are filled with water by han 
and require connection only to a source of electr 
current. They will, for the most part, evaporate 
enough water to satisfy the occupants, but have 
the disadvantage of being rather clumsy, and the 
filling is often forgotten. 

The warm air conditioner, or the indirect condi- 
tioner, usually has either a pan-type humidifier or a 
washer. The former is as often as not practically 
worthless, but in the other 50 per cent of the cases 
it works quite satisfactorily. It depends entirely 
on the design of the apparatus. Types which suppl 
steam to the pan are quite satisfactory. The better 
ones are automatically filled, being connected to 
the water line, but few of them are controlled in the 
sense that they maintain a given condition of 
humidity in the house. The washer type is generally) 
desirable, but it also depends on the design or make. 
Both the washer and pan-type humidifier can be 
controlled, although not all are equipped to be. In 
case a room instrument for controlling the humidity 
is desired, it should be installed on the same panel 
with the thermostat. 

There are also humidifying radiators which can 
be placed in rooms where desired. They are usually 
of the cabinet type, but may be concealed or re- 
cessed units, supplied with heat from the boiler. 
They heat and humidify, and in some cases circu- 
late and clean the air. Some are made of cast iron, 
the water being evaporated by passing over the 
heated surfaces, and some are extended-surface 
radiators, with mechanical atomizers. Both types 
are in common use for residence work. 


Courtesy, General Electric Co. 


Courtesy, C. A. Dunham Co. 
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Two types of humidifier and filter units, which may be used 
for cooling and dehumidifying when connected to refrigerant 
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Cleaning. The country air rarely needs cleaning. 
(here is much evidence, however, to show that 
ters are an aid in reducing the quantity of pollen 
hich aggravates hay-fever. Window filters which 
re self contained are available. 


Integral Conditioners. The majority of warm air 
conditioners are made up of the usual furnace, with 
units added as desired to perform the other func- 
tions required. A fan can be added, a filter hooked 
on to that, and a humidifier or washer added to 
them. The integral type, however, includes all of 
them in one casing, and the additional functions do 
not require extra equipment. The filter is in most 
cases a paper, mineral wool or viscous type. This 
is also true of the filters of indirect conditioners, 
which almost invariably have provision for cleaning 
the air. Depending on the model, many humidifying 
radiators or room cabinets have filters. In such cases, 
they are equipped with fans to overcome the re- 
sistance. These make a desirable unit. 


Cooling and Dehumidifying. The dehumidify- 
ing is usually accomplished when the air, on being 
chilled by passing over the cooling surface, has its 
capacity for carrying moisture reduced, so that the 
moisture condenses out. When the cool air mixes 
with the warmer air in the room, the cool air cools 
the mixture, but as it is warmed its relative humid- 
ity drops from saturation to a more desirable point. 
The dehumidifying is thus a by-product of the 
cooling. 

Cooling can be accomplished by three means: ice, 
mechanically, or cold well water. In some of the 
cooler climates, the ground water temperatures in 
the summer are such that cooling of the air can be 
satisfactorily obtained by circulating it over coils 
or surfaces through which the cold water is passing. 
This is quite a desirable method, but the combina- 
tion of a sufficient supply of cheap water at low 
enough temperatures is not found any too fre- 
quently. 

It seems reasonable to expect that ice cooling has 
a rather bright future for cooling homes. Its prin- 
cipal advantage is that the first cost of necessary 
equipment is low. Disadvantages are the incon- 
venience of charging the ice and the fairly high cost 
of the ice itself. The system is simple, consisting of a 
well-insulated tank with a charging door, and with 
sharp sprays to melt the ice. The water is pumped 
from the bottom of the tank through the cooling 
coils, or to suitable heating surfaces in the rooms. 
The cool water gives up its heat in the room and is 
pumped back through the melting sprays. 

Portable room coolers, using ice, are rather large 
and clumsy, though useful where there are invalids. 
The mechanical room cooler is, as a rule, a cabinet 
containing a heat exchanging surface, with the 
refrigerating compressor located in the basement. 
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Courtesy, Campbell Metal Window Co. 
Unit air conditioner which contains silencer as well as filter 
and fan; can be connected for both heating and cooling 





National Radiator Corp. 
Cast iron concealed heating unit, which heals by convection 
and is adapted to use with steam, hol water or vapor system 
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Courtesy, American Radiator Co. 
Heating and humidifying unit which may be installed free 
standing or recessed, equipped with heat and humidity controls 
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Courtesy, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


The surface can be used for heating if connected to 
the boiler. 

For use with the humidifying radiator, indirect 
| conditioner or the warm air type conditioner, the 
) mechanical compressor is available in individual 
) units. 


Costs. Costs have not been standardized, and 
) almost every air conditioning installation is more 
or less custom built. Therefore cost information is 
lacking. In the case of cooling and humidifying, 
there is no unit on which costs can be based, such 
as the square foot of steam or water radiation in 
heating estimates. Portable humidifiers are obtain- 
able from a few dollars up, but the ones with suffi- 
cient capacity will cost more nearly a hundred 
dollars. The humidifier added to the furnace may 
cost from twenty dollars up additional. A small 
complete warm air system of the conditioner type 
3 can be had for as little as four hundred dollars, not 


F including the oil or gas burner. 

. Modern reliable units, which include humidifying 
and cleaning, and an oil or gas burner cost from 
ie about seven hundred dollars and up, depending on 
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Chicago Pump Corp. 


Three lypes of room coolers, the central one being the portable type. Each one contains a fan, motor, circulating pump assembly 
: and dry extended surface cooling coil. The central one can be used as a humidifier in winter, whereas the others may be 


the circulated air is blown. Right, general arrangement of a steam ejector cooling system 
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Frigidaire Corp. 




























connected to heating lines for both heating and humidifying. There is a wide range in the types of unit coolers, some of which cost 
only $100. In cooling, dehumidification is accomplished by cooling the air to such a point that the moisture is condensed out 


the size and quality. Efficient window filters cost 
approximately a hundred dollars, and up. A fan 
added to the straight warm air furnace will cost 
from fifty dollars up, the better units costing more. 
Humidifying radiators cost not less than a hundred 
dollars, and most rooms will require sizes which 
cost much more. Room coolers of the mechanical 
type run from five hundred to nearly a thousand 
dollars, depending on size and the completeness of 
the range of functions performed. 

Prices can hardly be brought down until produc- 
tion is in the quantity stage, and under present 
conditions this is difficult. 

Air conditioning, to be correctly done, is not 
simple. Many so-called ‘“‘air conditioners’’ are 
being rushed to the market and the architect will 
be wise to consider the manufacturer’s standing and 
the actual performance of the apparatus. Par- 
ticularly where cooling is involved, the calculations 
and design are intricate and require special study. 
When cold air is being brought into the room, the 
problem is still more involved than with the warmer 
air, and experienced engineers are necessary to lay 
out the system, particularly the distribution. 
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Schematic diagram of central cooling system, left, using ice as the refrigerant. The cooled water is piped to the coils over which 
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TRENDS IN LIGHTING 


AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


b COMMERCIAL building work the lesson of the 
importance of artificial illumination has _ been 
learned. Architects and illuminating engineers are 
agreed that light is an important architectural 
element — to be considered as an integral part of 
the design rather than as a supplementary means of 
decoration. 

The same scientific attitude toward residential 
lighting is not nearly so apparent. And yet the im- 
portance of light in the final result is just as great, 
and it must be given proper consideration if the 
concept is to be developed to its fullest. Selecting 
fixtures after the building has been completed is 
haphazard and unprofessional. If each room in a 
residence is to reflect the character intended by the 
architect, the latter must exercise a strict super- 
vision over the elements in the illuminating scheme 
from beginning to end, including free standing 
floor and table lamps, as well as ceiling fixtures, 
wall brackets and built-in units. 

The preparation of a lighting schedule for the 
various rooms in a country house calls for a pro- 
cedure similar to the following outline, preferably 
in collaboration with a designer in illumination. 

Statement of the purpose of the room and the 
activities to be carried on within it. 

Statement of decorative treatment (ceiling, light 
or dark, etc.; walls paneled, painted, etc.; floor 
treatment). 

Consideration of these in relation to their effect 
on illumination. 

Discuss and decide, tentatively at least, upon the 
type of lighting best suited to the purpose. (Built-in 
units, wall units, free standing units.) 

Discuss and devise housing. 

Discuss and consider cost. 

Discuss possible simplification of program to 
reduce cost if necessary. 

The trend in fixture design is toward increased 
illumination efficiency, reduction of glare from the 
light source, abandonment of candle and gas lamp 
forms, and increased use of tubular bulbs. Bronze 
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and the white metals are still the recognized fixture 
materials; the use of special diffusing glasses is 
increasing; and there is increased use of simple, 
built-in glass panels. 

One of the most interesting of the new develop- 
ments is the dyal-purpose fixture offering ultra- 
violet light as well as general illumination. The 
type of bulb used in these fixtures is one containing 
a mercury vapor arc that gives off ultra-violet rays. 
A special filter glass in the bulb cuts out the harmful 
radiation so that the lamps may be used con- 
tinuously. In this type of fixture, as illustrated on 
page 242, a special transformer is used to operate 
the ultra-violet bulb. This is usually concealed in 
the canopy, or in some other way introduced into 
the fixture. For use in the bathroom or nursery a 
special sun lamp may be installed, one that does 
not have the quality of illumination. 

For the various rooms in the house, the following 
trends are in evidence: 

KITCHEN. Panels built-in to the ceilings over the 
work spaces are now being recommended. (See page 
243.) 

BATHROOM. Special shaving lamp, consisting of 
illuminated band encircling the shaving mirror. 
(See page 243.) 

LivING Room. Trend toward localized lighting, 
with ceiling fixture omitted possibly, and generous 
use of floor and table lamps. 

DINING Room. Elimination of ceiling fixture or 
wall brackets, the light from which might shine in 
the eyes of diners. There is a general preference for 
cove lighting or for a ceiling drop panel. 

BEpRooMs. Local illumination, possibly built-in 
units or other type of wall brackets at head of bed 
for night reading. 

GARDEN LIGHTING. Growing interest in garden 
illumination, with spotlights and other floodlighting 
devices either concealed in shrubs or attached to 
house.* 


*See Garden Lighting, by A. L. Powell and Lillian Eddy, 
published by General Electric Company. 
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Above, new lighting firture 
using mirror to distribule 
light from reflector by means 
of aurtliary mirror, as shown 
in diagram. Developed by 
Frank M. Kirby, engineer. 
Patent applied for 


Left, dual purpose unit, with 
one central direct sun lamp 
and four lighting bulbs in 
circular reflector 


showing unils used for registering differently toned calls. 
Below, annunciator panel for flush installation in kitchen 


and servants’ quarters 








Left and left below, photos of flush type signaling device 
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Details of new type 
efficiency floor lamp 


PROTECTION LIGHTING. Outlets under the eaves 
at the outside corners of the house to flood grounds 
at night, with switch control from the owner's 
bedroom and from convenient place on first floor. 
For interior lighting at night, ‘burglar switch’ 
owner’s bedroom should turn on one or more lights 
in any or all rooms and halls, independently of 
switches normally controlling the outlets. 

Apart from the actual lighting, there are other 
advances in residence electrical equipment. The 
fuseless circuit, for which a small type of circuit 
breaker has been developed, is one of the important 
developments. The unit consists of a combined 
switch and circuit breaker that has a trip mechanism 
which opens when the current on the circuit exceeds 







Right, dial unit used in re- 
mote control radio and elec- 
trical transcription system. 
Similar units are installed in 
various rooms throughout the 


house nF Seog 7 mg eee 
Courtesy, RC A-Victor 
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Courtesy, General Electric Co. 
the maximum for which the switch has been set. 
The circuit is closed again by simply throwing the 
switch, thereby eliminating the expense or an- 
noyance of installing new fuses. A group of these 
small circuit breakers, mounted on a single panel, 
is installed in the kitchen, since that is the natural 
load center of the house. The panel is installed 
flush with the wall, as may be seen in the illustration 
on page 244. 

Another interesting development in _ residence 
electrica! installation is the perfection of a remote 
control radio and electrical transcription system. 
Through a selector unit, composed of a telephone 
dial in an ornamental box, one radio serves all the 
rooms in the house in which loud-speakers are 
desired. The dials are connected to a basic cabinet 
which may be located in a storage room, closet, or 
in the basement. The cabinet contains the relays, 
radio receiver, power amplifier and motor-driven 
volume controls for the various projector outlets. 

For country houses, a sound motion picture 
installation, with concealed screen and port-holes, 
may be desirable. For such installations the electri- 
cal equipment required for the projection room is 
of such proportions that adequate space will have 


New developments in kitchen, bath- 
room and bedroom lighting. Top, flush 
panels in false ceiling over kitchen 
work centers. Right center, band of 
light encircling shaving mirror. Right, 
overhead cove for bedroom lighting 










sv, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
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illumination 


to be provided in the early stages of planning.* 

Signaling and communication systems for resi- 
dences have undergone recent improvements, one 
of which is the development of flush signals to re- 
place the old bells and buzzers. (See page 242.) The 
entrance signals for front and rear doors should be 
of the audible type, with different sounds for the 
different doors. The receiving unit is placed in the 
kitchen, with extension signals to the servants’ 
quarters. A soft toned bell or quiet buzzer should be 
used for the dining room to kitchen call, and in- 
corporated into the panel which conceals the other 
bell signals. 

Service signaling should include adequate calling 
stations from living room, library, den, bedrooms, 
bathrooms, etc., to an annunciator in the kitchen 
and an extension annunciator in the servants’ 


*See ‘‘Sound Motion Picture Requirements,”’ by Harry B. 
graun, THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, October, 1932, pages 
381-385. 
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Typical garden floodlight- 
ing, above; at left, the 
lighting unit under the 
eaves which supplied the 


Typical load center panel 
in new system of fuseless 
wiring. This panel is usu- 
ally located in the kitchen 
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Courtesy, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


quarters. A simple telephone system may prove 
more adaptable, with stations located in the garage, 
green house, or other buildings away from the main 
house. 

The kitchen range, oil burner, stoker, or central 
air conditioning systems are supplied by circuits to 
which no other apparatus is connected. The water 
heater, the laundry hot plate, bathroom built-in 
heater, fireplace heater, etc., may be grouped on 
several heavy duty appliance branch circuits. Since 
the capacity of each circuit depends upon the ap- 
pliances used, it is advisable for the architect to 
know as definitely as possible just what appliances 
will be used so wiring changes may be eliminated. 

Because most residences are on power lines that 
are subject to disturbance from storms, an emer- 
gency lighting system is an essential element in 
country house equipment. Although automatic 
control is an added convenience, a system with 
hand switch control is entirely satisfactory. 
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The continuous work area on two sides, the electric dishwashing unit buill in the sink, the cupboards above and below 
the convenient working surface, and the stainless metal sink and shelves are features of this efficiently planned kitchen 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE KITCHEN 


” 
in kitchen has been the subject of more effi- 
ciency studies than any other unit of space in the 
residence. Its size, location and arrangement have 
been standardized many times, not always with the 
same results, but with results approximating each 
other closely enough so that guesswork can be elimi- 
nated from planning. To supplement the data on 
kitchens appearing on pages 202 and 203 of this 
issue, these additional notes have been prepared 
from the findings of the Committee on Kitchens 
and Work Centers that reported to the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. 

Location. Preferably facing east, convenient to 
laundry and furnace room, to entrance doors, sec- 
ond floor stairs, to telephone, and to toilet. 
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Size. Maximum width 7 ft.; length varies from 8 
to 12 ft. Pantries vary in area from 38 sq. ft. to 54 
sq. ft. 

Shape. The rectangular kitchen is better adapted 
to the routine of kitchen activities, “‘ preparation” 
and “‘restoration.”’ 

Arrangement. The disposition of units should 
follow as nearly as possible the sequence of activi- 
ties common to most food preparation, from right to 
left or from left to right, ending with the completed 
food ready for serving at the dining room door. In 
restoration the work sequence is from right to left. 
The most common activities in the kitchen call for 
the following sequence in units, refrigerator, stor- 
age, work-space, counter, sink, range, serving table. 
Ranges. There is a marked tendency toward elec- 
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1 combination sink and electric dishwash- 
ing unit for the pantry, with a working 
surface of an insulated stainless metal 


Four large kitchen plans, worked out to 
produce time- and step-saving by a logical 
arrangement of the various working units 


SCREENED 
ERVICE PANTRY roncn 


The lower plans 
were developed by 
home economics er- 
perts for country 





houses where one 
maid is employed 





tric ranges. Three burners are usually sufficient, al 
though most ranges have four. Of the three types 
(1) oven below, burners above; (2) ovens and burn 
ers on same level; (3) burners with oven above 
burner area, the second type is usually most efficient 
and convenient, although it occupies the greatest 
floor area: The size of the range seldom need exceed 
24 x 48 in. 

Refrigerator. Maximum domestic size of the brand 
selected is usually advisable for the large country 
house. Consideration should be given to one unit 
for kitchen, another for pantry. 

Sink. New units with built-in dishwashers have 
further advantage of supplying additional work 
surface when cover of washer is down. Sinks with- 
out washers should have double drainboards if 
space permits; recommended height either between 
35 to 37 in. (to permit sitting at work) or the now 
common height of 28 to 29 in. 

Cabinets. Attempts to standardize units are meet- 
ing with success. Since the usable space lies between 
1 and 6 ft. from the floor, the kitchen cabinet should 
concentrate its facilities in that space. The height of 
the work shelf and all kitchen work surfaces may 
vary from 32 to 35 in. from the floor, 34 in. being the 
height agreed upon by the greatest number of home 
economics experts. Narrow cabinet doors, or even 
sliding doors, are preferable to the wide type. 

Broom Closet. The recommended dimensions for 
broom closets are 30 x 8 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. It is better 
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are for medium 
size country resi- 
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o have the smallest dimension as the depth. 

Doors. Minimum number, 28 to 30 in. wide (ex- 
cept for the door leading into the dining room which 
must be 36 in.). Door swings, including cabinet and 
refrigerator door swings, should be studied carefully 
with reference to interference with each other, 
source of light, and interference with free area of 
worker. 

Walls. Good reflectivity of light and impervious- 
ness to moisture are the principal requisites of 
kitchen wall coverings, which admit the following 
possibilities: hard-finish plaster, painted or papered 
with waterproof paper or the washable type wall 
coverings; tile or accepted composition materials; 
linoleum or one of the high quality plastic products. 

Floors. Primary requisites are imperviousness to 
moisture, durability, resiliency, ease with which 
material may be cleaned with soap and water. The 
following are possibilities: linoleum, desirable also 
because it has few joints; mastic floors, rubber 
floors, and the various accepted compositions, each 
considered in the light of its conformity to the es- 
tablished requisites. 

Ventilation. Cross-ventilation is desirable; ex- 
haust fan is recommended for kitchen odors and to 
improve circulation. Gas stoves should be vented by 
i flue to the chimney or the outer air. Obviously, 
complete air conditioning is preferable to all other 
methods of ventilation. 

Electrical Equipment. The all-electric kitchen is 






Mfg. Co 





Courtesy, Westinghouse Electric & 





Courtesy, G. EB. Kitchen Institute 


Compact kitchen for week-end house or for 
country house with limited maid service. 
Vole continuous work surface on three sides 


Vodel kitchen, laid out to show disposition 
of work units, light fixtures, telephone, fan, 
before installation of working surfaces 
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E. Kitchen Institute 


Replacing the worn sink, left, the stainless metal sink with built-in dishwasher is one of the evidences 
of good practice in the remodeled kitchen, right. Others are the ample cabinets and recessed lighting 


gaining in favor. Although an electric range, dish- 
washer, refrigerator, fan, clock, plate warmer, etc., 
add to the current charges, it is hoped by the manu- 
facturers that the increased use of such equipment 
will lead to a general reduction in rates. The kitchen 


Courtesy, Janes & Kirtland, Inc 


has become the natural electric load center, and is 
therefore the logical place for the fuse box or for the 
fuseless load center, such as is shown on page 244. 
Artificial lighting for the kitchen should be of an 
intensity ranging from 12 to 20 foot-candles. 


Large remodeled kitchen, noteworthy for good natural lighting and arrangement of tables, shelves and cabinets 
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SANITATION 


OF THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


A SUMMARY 


AND RECENT 


Ax EARLY vogue in bathroom decoration was for 
glistening, all-white tile, clinic-like and bare. Then 
came colored wares of every hue and an indiscrimi- 
nate assortment of ornamental patterns. Now white 
again, because of its definitely sanitary appearance, 
is much in demand as the dominant decorative color. 
The ‘clinic effect’’ is relieved by introducing into 
the decoration of the room ornamental motifs, 
integral with the architecture, and colors definitely 
appropriate to place and use. 

All the individual items of sanitary equipment 
have undergone marked changes in the past few 
years with the perfecting of new processes and ma- 
terials and, perhaps still more, with the creation of 
new designs. Innovations and changes alike point 
to greater simplicity of installation, simplicity of 
design in fixtures, with accompanying increased 
efficiency in operation and ease of maintenance. 


Water Supply. The country house because of its 
more or less isolated location often presents some 
special problem of sanitation in the matter of sup- 
ply and drainage. Water may be supplied by town 
mains at low pressure and raised to house storage 
tank by booster pump, or it may originate in some 
private source, such as a stream, lake or well, and 
be raised to pressure by a hydraulic ram, shallow 
or deep well electrically operated centrifugal pump, 
hot air engine, compressed air lift, or windmill. 
On estates of any considerable extent the tank sys- 
tem should comprise a main supply tank at well- 
head level, pressure tank in attic or underground 
pneumatic, and reserve tank under pressure for fire 
protection. Allow 40 gallons per person per day for 
all household purposes. Filters, water-softening 
devices, rain water cisterns may be necessary. 


Piping. Install roughing with a view to noiseless 
service in all mains and branches through shock ab- 
sorbers, vibration diaphrams on dead ends, separa- 
tion of pipes from structural members of house. 
Material for supply pipes, though varying with uses, 
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OF TRENDS 


DEVELOPMENTS 


should be determined largely by the analysis of the 
water. This, and the question of first cost vs. ulti- 
mate cost, will indicate whether the house should be 
piped with wrought iron, steel, copper-bearing steel, 
copper or brass. Salt water in a seaside house will 
require a separate supply system. Copper tubing, 
because readily bent and joined at any angle by the 
new method of ‘‘sweating,”’ is especially adapted to 
remodeling. The exposed pipes on fixtures are now 
generally of a standardized stainless and heat-re- 
sisting chromium nickel alloy. 


Dressing rooms and bathrooms most favorably 
located on eastern and southern exposures. Walls 
finished in vitrified tile, linoleum tile, laminated 
phenolic-resin, marble, structural glass. Prime con- 
sideration, steam and moistureproof quality. Floors 
of ceramic tile, linoleum, rubber or cork in tile or 
sheets. 


Fixtures. Selected for harmony of design, these 
may be of vitreous china, acid-resisting vitrified en- 
ameled iron. One-piece water closet with integral 
tank requires only two plumbing connections. 
Scientifically designed hygienic seat affords correct 
posture. New lavatories have larger bowls and more 
slab space for articles, raised above rim of bowl. 
Lavatory trap designed as integral part of fixture 
eliminates unsightly pipes and brackets underneath, 
facilitating floor cleaning. 

A new mixer faucet with rotating handle supplies 
lavatory with running water at any desired tempera- 
ture. Similar device for shower and bidet includes 
non-scalding mixing valve. Faucets on all fixtures, 
by being raised or tilted up above rims, prevent 
back siphonage. Showers installed either over tub 
or in independent unit compartments. Simplest tub 
shower installation has riser pipe fitted directly onto 
tub spout, automatic diverter valve limiting flow 
of water to one fixture at a time. Unit showers 
completely prefabricated in various finishes may be 
installed in space about 3 ft. square, 7 ft. high: 
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1] Lady's bath-dressing room. Rubber tile floor, black linoleum 
wainscol, walls lettuce green and white stripes in spun glass, 
ultramarine shower curtain. Make-up light under mirror 
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Bathrooms for the small country 
house. Above, left, man’s room 
in white and tan. Floor and 
wainscol sheet linoleum, black 
bakelite baseboard. Simplified 
tubular lavatory; circular shav- 
ing light in vertical mirror. 
Shower compartment opens off 
room. Above, right, tubular lava- 
tory, chromium-plated, with ex- 
fra-large bowl and easy grip 


handles; two integral towel bars 


serviceable in remodeling or extending bathroom 
facilities throughout the house. 

Newly designed small showerhead, consisting of 
grooves around edge of face, produces two circular 
streams with same spread at 6 ft. as ordinary show- 
erhead, but uses less water. Adjustable showerhead 
supplies fine or coarse spray and can be readily 
cleaned. Built-in tub, preferably in alcove to allow 
more space in bathroom. Completely free-standing 
tub for luxurious baths. A tub has been designed 
with a seat built, as an integral part, into one end. 
Sunken or small pool tub. Safety handrail at side of 
tub, to be grasped at any position. 


Accessories. Built-in medicine cabinet above 


lavatory with shaving lights on either side of mirror 
or completely around it. Lady’s dressing table to 
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Typical lururious bathroom for 
large country house. Tub 7 ft. 
long, sel in mirrored alcove, 
doors on either side leading to 
shower and water closet com- 
partments. Floor and wainscot 
in two-loned reddish marble, 
light tan marbleized linoleum 
walls; ceiling turquoise blue. 
Gold plated fittings on all fix- 
tures. Right, detail of tub above, 
showing built-in seat at one end 


match lavatory, but with triptych mirror and 
individual lighting near table level. Dental basin 
with mixing valve for varied water temperature may 
be installed in space about 1 ft. square. Built-in 
weighing scale. Full length mirror. Exercise appara- 
tus and couch for rubbing or resting. Therapeutic 
sun lamp. Air dryers. In a country house of ample 
design the master bathroom might be suitably ad- 
joined by a small gymnasium or an open air sun 
deck. Dressing cabinets separated from bathrooms 
by moistureproof partition and door. 


Swimming Pool Unit. This will require special 
water supply for recirculation. Reinforced concrete 
construction lined with encaustic tile over a water- 
proofing membrane; special frost and ground 
vaterproofing for outdoor pool. Filtration and ster- 
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Photos, Courtesy, Bureau Design Derelopment, George Sakier, Director, Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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ilization equipment. Toilet, lavatories, dressing 


rooms adjacent. 


Domestic Hot Water. Automatic water heating 
thermostatically controlled; various fuels depending 
on available supply. Closed-circuit system of recir- 
culating pipes conserves and maintains constant 
hot water supply. 

Waste and Drainage. Diameter of waste lines 
may be prescribed by code. Extra large trap and 
deeper water seal in design of new water closet allow 
passage of larger non-soluble wastes. Air lock at 
water seal of main house trap, caused by stoppage 
of heavy bodies of waste, eliminated by adequate 
venting. Other possibilities of pipe clogging may be 
avoided by choice of material of pipe, non-porous, 
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Trenton Potteries Co. 


Kohler Co Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 


Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Trenton Potteries Co. 


Left, top. Large bow! lavatory with raised shelf and faucet, integral trap; below, dental basin with 
raised enameled spout, varying water temperature. Right, top. Lavatory fittings in chromium- 
plated brass, low escutcheons, vitreous china handles; below, hygienic water closet with specially 
designed seat and extra large trapway. Center, unit shower compartment, precast terrazzo base, 
walls metal or enameled. Below, typical plans for large and small country house bathrooms 
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proof against corrosion and acids; if of earthenware, 
outside sewer pipe should be hard and fire-glazed, 
perfectly water smooth and non-porous. If the 
country house is in a small community that has no 
sewer system or is altogether removed from other 
dwellings, a septic tank should be installed with 
capacity of 100 gallons per person per day. This is 
frequently constructed of watertight reinforced con- 
crete, with compartments arranged in series for the 
reduction of sewage to a practically harmless state. 


Final drain-off through common unglazed drain 
tile pipes, laid just below surface of ground, to make 
use of aerobic bacteria. If soil is non-porous, the 
resultant liquid should first be oxidized and made 
free of organic matter, and for this purpose a special 
system of tanks with filters instead of ordinary 
baffle plates should be used. Electric sump pumps 
and cellar drainers, or automatic sewer ejectors, 
required in the absence of local sewer system or to 
supplement it in draining underground areas. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


NEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
ANNUAL SHOW 


Disrixcuisnep by the wide range and 
high caliber of the exhibits, as well as by 
the unusually attractive background de- 
signed by Joseph Urban, the forty- 
eighth annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York opened 
February 18 and will continue until 
March 12. Represented in the more than 
400 examples of architecture and its 
allied arts were two special exhibitions 
that received considerable attention: 
one, the exhibition of group housing, and 
the other, the exhibition of theater arts. 

Two gold medals in architecture, and 
an honorable mention were awarded this 
year. Henry R. Shepley, as chief of de- 
sign, received the medal that was award- 
ed to the firm of Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott, for the New York 
Hospital. The second gold medal went 
to Thomas Harlan Ellett for the Cosmo- 
politan Club in New York, and the 
Honorable Mention to Harvey Steven- 
son, Thomas & Studds for the Peter B. 
Olney house, which, incidentally,: was 
awarded first prize in the annual House 
Beautiful Contest. (The complete list of 
awards is given in the center column.) 
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- PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE - 


AWARDS 


GOLD MEDAL IN ARCHITECTURE: 

Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott for 
the New York Hospital. This award is 
made for the orderly arrangement of the 
many and varied parts of an unusually 
complex problem and the excellence of 
plan and originality of the design. 

(See The Architectural Forum, February, 
1933, page 85.) 


GOLD MEDAL IN ARCHITECTURE: 
Thomas Harlan Ellett for the design of 
the Cosmopolitan Club; a fresh and 
personal interpretation, beautiful in its 
simplicity of form and material. 
(See next page.) 


GOLD MEDAL IN DECORATIVE PAINTING: 
Thomas H. Benton for his decorations in 
the Whitney Museum, in recognition of 
the freshness of his viewpoint, the vigor 
and mastery of his technique and the 
authentic originality of his work 
(See The Architectural Forum, February, 
1933, page 12.) 


GOLD MEDAL IN SCULPTURE: 

Leo Friedlander for the distinguished and 
monumental qualities shown in the studies 
for the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
Equestrian Groups and for the origi- 
nality of his work as displayed in its 
relation to architecture. 

(See this page.) 


GOLD MEDAL IN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE: 
No award. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR DESIGN AND CRAFTSMAN- 

SHIP IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART: 
Joseph Urban for his model of a stage 
setting for a religious pageant and play. 
The award is for excellent craftsmanship 
and design used in a dramatic manner 
and in keeping with its grand purpose. 
(See page 34.) 


MICHAEL FRIEDSAM MEDAL: 

George G. Booth, founder of Cranbrook 
Foundation, Michigan, for the establish- 
ment of the Cranbrook Foundation at 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and for his 
far-reaching knowledge and help in the 
field of Art in Industry. 

(See The Architectural Forum, January, 
1933, page 37.) 


AVERY PRIZE FOR SMALL SCULPTURE: 
Benjamin Franklin Hawkins for Fountain 
for Day Nursery. 


BIRCH BURDETTE LONG MEMORIAL PRIZE: 
John Wenrich for his rendering of Build- 
ing No. 1, Radio City, and in recognition 
of his sympathetic and highly artistic 
presentation in color of architectural 
subjects. 

(See The Architectural Forum, January, 
1932, frontispiece.) 


HONORABLE MENTION: 

Harvey Stevenson, Thomas & Studds for 
the Peter B. Olney hous> for the simplicity 
and balance of mass, the restrained han- 
dling of detailsin sympathy with the ma- 
terials and a quality of comfort and quiet 
dignity which may be enjoyed and be- 
queathed to later generations. 


Friedlander’s equestrian groups which 
were awarded the sculpture gold medal 
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BOOKS 


In making the presentation to the 
winners, Julian Clarence Levi, president 
of the League, declared that throughout 
the half century of its existence the 
League had been an open forum for dis 
play and discussion of arts, crafts, and 
materials, and had remained sensitive to 
the new developments in all fields of art. 

“As a result,” said Mr. Levi, ‘we 
have with us the traditionalist, the 
purist, the stylist, the functionalist, the 
modernist, the internationalist and so 
on. There is no yardstick by which 
excellence in artistry can be measured; 
our juries of award, representative of 
these groups, have selected what they 
considered to be the best examples in the 
work of all schools submitted, without 
regard to the ‘ism’ it may represent.” 

The juries for the various groups were: 
Architecture, Arthur Loomis Harmon, 
chairman, Archibald M. Brown, Roger 
H. Bullard, G. A. Holmes, William 
Muschenheim, Irwin L. Scott, and 
Ralph T. Walker; Decorative Painting, 
D. Putnam Brinley, chairman, Francis 
Bradford, Jr., Arthur Coveu, Salvatore 
Lascari, J. Mortimer Lichtenauer, and 
Edward Trumbull; Sculpture, Ernest 
W. Keyser, chairman, Gaetano Cecere, 


Ulric H. Ellerhusen, James E. Fraser, 
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Charles Keck, Albert T. Stewart, and 
\. A. Weinman; Crafts, Otto W. Hein- 
igke, chairman, Lee Simonson, Richard 
F. Bach, Eugene Schoen, Giles Whiting, 
and Oscar Widman; Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Noel Chamberlin, chairman, 
Armistead Robert L. 


Fitzhugh, and 


Fowler, Jr. 


’ 
( 4ONTRASTING two methods of housing, 
speculative shelter and large scale com- 


munity housing, the housing exhibit of 
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Rear, dining room, and front of Ellett’s 
gold-medal-winning Cosmopolitan Club 


the Architectural League show is to be 
various cities of the country, 
under the auspices of the A.I.A. Com- 
mittee on the Economics of Site Plan- 


sent to 


ning and Housing. The exhibit is com- 
posed of 24 uniform charts illustrating 
all the important American and Euro- 
pean developments of the past decade, 
as well as many important future proj- 
ects designed for American cities. 

between the various 
schemes shown may be readily made, 
since the layout plans, sections, dwelling 


Comparisons 


plans and coverage diagrams are drawn 


up at the same scale, and uniform in- 
formation is given on size, costs, rents, 
etc. 

Architectural or other groups that are 
interested in having this exhibition sent 
to their cities may obtain specific in- 
formation arrangements from 
Clarence Stein, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

The complete exhibit will be produced 
graphically in the April issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, with introduc- 
tory Mumford and 
Clarence Stein. 


about 


notes by Lewis 


General view of one erhibition room at the American Fine Arts Building, showing the general treatment of the space that was designed by 
Joseph Urban. The result was not only an effective exhibition area but a colorful one as well 
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Trained telephone 


at your service 





The residence of Mr. E. J. Loranger, 14 Wildwood Circle, Pryor 
Manor, Larchmont, New York, is equipped for telephone convenience 
with built-in conduit connecting six outlets, including one in the 
basement card room. Puiuip Resnyk, Architect, New York City. 





SocIAL and business life today depends so com- 
pletely upon the telephone that no home is quite 
modern without adequate telephone facilities. Many 
architects provide for them as carefully as for electric 
lights or heating systems. And to assist in this pre- 
planning, telephone companies offer the service of 
trained technical staffs, without charge. 
Co-operation between architect and telephone 
engineer is highly desirable for a number of reasons. 
Telephone conduit costs much less to install dur- 
ing construction than later. Extra outlets can be 
located in anticipation of future needs. Then as chil- 
dren grow up and families change, it is easy and 


economical to extend telephone service without 


engineers are always 







Feel free to make full use of your telephone com- 
pany’s specialized knowledge. It will save money 
for the owners of the homes you design or remodel 
—will make those homes more comfortable, more 
efficient. Just call the Business Office and 








defacing walls and floors, or exposing wiring. 
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(continued) 


COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


May 31, 1933, is the closing date for 
submission of drawings in the Antwerp 
Town Planning Competition. In addi- 
tion to the first prize of 100,000 francs, 
there are two prizes of 50,000 francs 
each, and four of 25,000 francs each. 
Copies of the program and the necessary 
plans may be obtained from the Belgian 
Commercial Counselor, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
. . . 

The competition for the George G. 
Booth Traveling Fellowship, open to 
graduates of the University of Michigan 
College of Architecture, will begin April 
8, the two weeks following being allowed 
for the drawings. Further information 
may be obtained from Emil Lorch, 
director of the school, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. . . 

Three prizes, totaling $1,100, will 
be awarded by the American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association for the best 
bedroom and dining room suite designs 
A first prize of $500, and a second of $200 
will be awarded for the best design of a 
suite consisting of a dresser, chest, 
vanity and bed; and a prize of $400 will 
be awarded for a suite consisting of 
table, buffet, server, china cabinet and 
chairs (one side chair and one armchair). 
All contestants must register with the 
Association before submitting drawings. 
The sketches themselves, which may be 
either to scale or in perspective, must be 





Hamilton M. Wright 
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received before March 31. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the associa- 
tion, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 

. . . 

A competition in typography, for the 
design of a placard, has been announced 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York. Three prizes, 
$75, $35, and $15, and five honorable 
mentions will be awarded. The competi- 
tion closes March 15. Full information is 
available from the Competition Secre- 
tary at the Museum. 

. . . 

Royal Barry Wills, Boston architect, 

has been awarded the gold medal in the 















































Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Joseph Urban, and below the stage set 
which won the League’s crafts medal 
in industrial art. This is a_ set- 
ting for a religious pageant or play 
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national Better Homes in American 
Small House Competition for his resi- 
dence of Maurice A. Dunlavy at Brook- 
line, Mass. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Charles S. Keefe, New York; 
Leland F. Fuller, Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Ralph C. Flewelling, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; William Wilson Wurster, San 
Francisco, Calif.; William Webb Suther- 
land, Danbury, Conn.; Rollin C. Chapin, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Elisabeth Coit, 


New York. 
A.1.A. CONVENTION CANCELED 


7 
The Sixty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
scheduled for May 10, 11 and 12 in 
Washington, D. C., will be omitted, 
according to President E. J. Russell, as 
an economy measure. 


Rendering by Hugh Ferriss, ‘‘ The City 
of the Future,” exhibited at the League 
show. L. Andrew Reinhard and Henry 
Hofmeister collaborated with Ferriss 
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THE: 


HE General Electric Kitchen Special—the 
most spectacular train in railroad history 
—flashes across the country from Los Angeles 
to New York loaded with motion picture stars. 
In a blaze of publicity the General Electric 
Kitchen is again spot-lighted before millions 
of women. Electric refrigeration, electric cook- 
ery, electric dishwashing —a kitchen where all 
drudgery is eliminated! The desire for sucha 
kitchen has been stimulated among thousands 
of women, some of whom will inspect the 
very kitchens you may now be designing. 


The modern trend is to the all-electric kitchen. 
By specifying a General Electric Kitchen in 
your plans, your client, if an individual home 
builder, will welcome this modern arrange- 
ment. If your client is the builder or owner of 
an apartment building, he can be sure of a 
stronger renting appeal, greater income, and 
less vacancies. Call on our Kitchen Planning 
Institute for full information. General Electric 
Company, Specialty Appliance Sales Depart- 
ment, Section CG3, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATORS * RANGES « DISHWASHERS 
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(continued ) 


R.F.C, LOAN STATUS 


Die organized protests of New York 
real estate men has apparently ended 
the likelihood of a loan by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the 
Hillside Housing Corporation, the group 
organized for construction of model 
apartments in the Bronx. Although the 
R.F.C. has not officially rescinded its 
original authorization of a $3,957,000 
loan made several months ago, it is said 
in Washington that the loan will prob- 
ably ‘die a natural death.” 

Five other projects, all in New York, 
are still under consideration by the 
corporation. It is believed that the one 
most likely to get immediate approval is 
the $7,500,000 loan to the Fred F. 
French Company for slum clearance on 
the lower East Side of the city. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


Au graduate architectural students 
are urged to prepare themselves for the 
examinations of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, in a 
report issued by a joint committee com- 
posed of representatives of four major 
architectural organizations. The four 
groups, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, the Association of Collegiate 
Schools Architecture, and the Na- 
tional Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards, have organized the joint 
committee to guide students toward 
uniform preparation for professional 
practice. 

A certificate from the National Coun- 
cil, it is pointed out in the report, will 
facilitate registration in any state, very 
much as is the case with a diploma 
granted by the National Medical Ex- 
amining Board. The committee also 
recommended in its report the employ- 
ment of graduate draftsmen on part 
time, with salaries to be paid only for the 
time spent on drafting, and with an 
agreement by employers to permit the 
student to acquire field and office ex- 
perience without pay during the re- 
mainder of the time. 

It was also suggested that the exami- 
nations be divided into one part dealing 
with architectural design and history, to 
be given immediately after graduation, 
and a second part comprising problems 
of practice to be given three or more 
years later. 

In a supplementary report, Emery 
Stanford Hall of Chicago, a member of 
the committee recommended a minimum 
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of eleven years of study for all students, 
including four years of high school 
academy, four years of technical college 
work, and three years of interneship, or 
direct practical experience under ex- 
perienced preceptors. 


CAPITAL COMMITTEE 


A CENTRAL committee composed of 
eleven national civic and_ professional 
organizations has been organized to 
further the development of Washington, 
LD. C., as the most beautiful of the 
world’s capitals. A definite program for 
the completion of major projects has 
been agreed upon, in the carrying out of 
which the new Congress will be urged 
to employ capable and experienced 
specialists. 

The committee will propose that in 
the public buildings of the capital the 
collaboration of the ablest architects, 
sculptors and mural painters be def- 
initely provided for under proper 
authorization and with adequate appro- 
priation. The employment of landscape 
architects of outstanding reputation will 
be urged in connection with the proper 
setting of public buildings, the design of 


a 
a 


. eo 


Two recently dedicated museums of art. 


Edward B. Green § Son of Buffalo, N. 
for which William T. 


Vass... 


museum al Worcester, 





parks, and the development of str t 
planting. It will be asked, further, th it 
the supervisory and coordinating auth: r- 
ity of the National Capital Park a d 
Planning Commission be clearly defin: d 
and established. 

The committee is composed of r 
resentatives from the American Ci 
Association, American Federation of 
Arts, American Institute of Architects. 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, Association of the Alumni of the 
American Academy in Rome, City 
Planning Conference, City Planning 
Institute, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Garden Club of America, 
Society of Mural Painters, and _ the 
National Sculpture Society. 

DEATHS 
Janes M. WHITE, 65, architect and 
educator, February 6, at Champaign, III. 

Nationally known as an authority on 
campus planning, Professor White had 
been identified with the University of 
Illinois for nearly 50 years, first as 
student, then successively as instructor, 
professor, dean of the College of En- 
gineering, and finally as Supervising 
Architect. In addition to his consulta- 
tion work at Illinois, Professor White 
was a consultant for the Universities of 
Kentucky, Texas, North Dakota, Akron 
and Miami. He was a Fellow of the 
Institute, chairman of its committee on 
Registration Laws, and President of 
the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. 





Above, one of the two new wings added to 
the Toledo Museum, Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of approrimately $1,000,000 each. 


Y., were the architects. Below is the new 
Aldrich was the architect 
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These refinements 


better the performance 


add to the beauty 
complete the convenience 





of the Fitzgibbons 


BROCE 


With the addition of the refinements listed below, the 
OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC comes as close to perfec- - 


tion as any boiler can. Its exclusive features, COM- gummi 


BUSTROL and THERMALIZER, produce the highest 
possible everyday oil burning efficiencies, with both A U ' O M A | { C 


rotary and gun type burners. It provides for énstantaneous 


hot water supply without a separate storage tank. It is QUAM 


built of special copper-bearing steel boiler plate, good for 
the life of the building. It is compact. It is modernly at- 
tractive. It makes burner installation and servicing easy, 
and provides for the attachment of all safety and control 
appliances. Truly, the OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC 
satisfies every requirement of a residence oil burning 
boiler. And at prices that encourage buying. 


e REFINEMENTS =» 


@ NEW DOMESTIC HOT WATER SERVICE UNITS 
— the OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC can be furnished 
with the TANKSAVER for instantaneous water 
heating without a tank, or with the TANKHEATER 
where a tank is installed. 


@ NEW REFINED COMBUSTROL — with Thermal- 
izer, assure highest everyday operating efficiencies. 


@ NEW SPRING-SET REAR FLUE DOOR — acts as 
back draft diverter and excess pressure relief. 


@ NEW INSTRUMENT PANEL — with set-in steam 
gauge, or special combination thermometer and 
altitude gauge. 





ctu 
@® NEW CONCEALED SERVICE DOOR with WRITE FOR THIS NEW BULLETIN 
covering panel set flush in jacket and arranged on the OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC 


for easy removal. 
- Just off the press, it gives full details. Ask for Bulletin A-2 


@ NEW ADJUSTABLE JACKET SECTION per- 
mits leveling to conform to uneven floors. 


General Offices: 570 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ NEW FIXED LOCATIONS — for attachment of Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. 


all control and safety appliances. BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 
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DEATHS (Cont.) 


Addison Mizner, architect and pro 
moter, 62, of New York, February 5, at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mr. Mizner is generally credited with 
being responsible for the revival of the 
Spanish style along the Florida coast. 
Hundreds of residences, shops, and 
other buildings, including the Ever- 
glades Club, were designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of Mr. 
Mizner, who was also interested in 
several real estate developments, in- 
cluding the one at Boca Rotan. 

Mr. Mizner, whose career embraced 
many varied activities, told the story 
of his own life and of his family in a 
humorous biography, ‘The Many Miz- 
ners,’ published last fall. He spent part 
of his early life as a prospector in the 
Klondike and as a prize-fighter in 
Australia. He was said to have obtained 
many commissions from Stanford White 
that were too unimportant for the office 
of McKim, Mead & White to handle. 

A few hours before his death, Mr. 
Mizner received a telegram from his 
brother, Wilson Mizner, a playwright, 
in the typical bantering vein of their 
correspondence, saying: 

“Stop dying. Am trying to write a 
comedy.” 

Addison Mizner replied, ““Am going 
to get well. The comedy goes on.” 


Robert Craik, McLean, 78, architect 
and editor, February 9, at Bradford 
Woods, Pa. 

Mr. McLean was the founder in 1883 
of The Inland Architect, later The 
Western Architect, and was its editor 
until 1929. He was also a founder of the 
Western Institute of Architects, which 
is now a part of the A. I. A. 











Charles Basing, 67, architect and 
mural painter of New York, February 
3, in Morocco, from blood poisoning 
after a camel had stepped on his foot. 
Mr. Basing was best known for his 
mural paintings, principally for the 
ceiling decoration of the main concourse 
in the Grand Central Terminal, the 
murals in the Columbia Club, New 
York, and for mural paintings at 
Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh. 








William T. Keough, 66, consulting 
engineer, a member of the Boston 
Finance Commission, January 20, in 
Boston. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


‘ 

F nan AUSTIN has been elected pres- 
ident of the Detroit Building Congress 
to succeed W. G. Malcomson. Other 
officers elected were Carl Strand, vice 
president, and Harry Menard, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

. . . 

To open its permanent architectural 
exhibition room, the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York offered the first color 
reproductions of the murals executed by 
Diego Rivera in Mexico City, Chapingo 
and Cuernavaca. 

. . . 

The tenth annual exhibition of the 
New York chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects will be 
held in the Grand Central Galleries 
from March 22 to April 1. 

. . . 

As a result of a grant from the Buhl 
Foundation, the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
will undertake a survey of the early 
architecture of Western Pennsylvania. 
The survey will have as its purpose the 
locating of buildings constructed before 
1860, the compiling of existing material 
on those buildings, and the making of 
measured drawings and photographs of 
a representative selection for ultimate 
publication. 

. . . 

An international congress of archi- 
tects, regional planners, and others 
interested in housing is to be held in 
Moscow, U. S. S. R., from June 4 to 
June 10. In conjunction with the con- 


AP 


Courtesy, George A. Fuller Co. 


gress, tours of the various state housin 
projects will be conducted for foreig 
visitors. Full information is availab| 
from the Amtorg Trading Corporatio 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
s a s 
Elaborate plans have been made fo 
the Triennial Exhibition of Moder: 
Decorative and Industrial Arts and oi 
Modern Architecture at Milan, Italy 
from May to September, 1933. Philip 
Johnson of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Julian Clarence Levi of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York can supply 
complete information. 


PERSONAL 


ry. 

Son firm of Gehron & Ross, New York 
architects, composed of William Gehron 
and Sidney F. Ross, has been dissolved. 

Joseph R. Fallon and E. E. Mills, 
under the name of Fallon & Mills, 
Architects and Engineers, have opened 
an office at 509 First National Bank 
Building, Richmond, Ind. 

The new address of Alfred Clauss, 
is 120 West 42nd Street, New York. 

Edgar Albright, architect, announces 
the resumption of his private practice 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

Arthur E. Doré, architect, has re- 
moved his office from 15 Main Street 
to 398 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 

Oliver Reagan has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 

Walter Raymond, architect, has 
opened an office at 40 East 49th Street, 
New York. 

The office of William Gehron will 
continue in his own name and at the 
same address, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

° ° * 

The balcony railing of the Radio City 
Music Hall foyer is made of stainless 
steel, bronze and nickel bronze, and not 
of bronze and nickel bronze, as stated 
on page 155 of the February issue. 





















1n all-steel-and-glass building that is not particularly modern — the Botanical 
Garden Building, Washington, D. C., under construction. David Lynn, Architect 
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RIGHT IN 


THEY LAUNDERED 6,000 PIECES A DAY 


THE 


BLUE-PRINTS! 


The 350-bed hospital at St. Louis, Missouri, 
operated by the Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent De Paul. 


De Paul Hospital’s ‘‘all- American”’ laundry, 
where linens for the hospital and Sisters’ 
Convent (more than 6,000 pieces a day !) are 
washed, ironed and returned to service. 


O’MEARA & MILLS, architects, have rea- 
son to be proud of that magnificent De 
Paul Hospital, St. Louis! A modern, 350- 
bed institution. A clinic, busy from morn- 
ing ’til night. Sixteen major and minor 
operating-rooms. And what a “laundry 
bag!’’. . . more than 6,000 pieces to be 
washed and ironed every day! But plenty of 
linens are available, whenever and wherever 
needed. For the architects wisely included 
a laundry in their original specifications. 
A linen-saving, hour-saving, dollar-saving 


department — ‘“‘all- American”? equipped ! 
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—-ANOTHER FINE EXAMPLE OF ARCHITECTURAL FORESIGHT 





PLANNING THE LAUNDRY LAYOUT TODAY 
IS MORE THAN A ONE-MAN JOB 


Methods are changing. Equipment is con- 
stantly being improved. That’s why the 
engineers of The American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company are so often invited to 
work with architects in the planning and 
installation of fine hospital, hotel and 
school laundries. Whenever your specifica- 
tions include a laundry layout, these Spe- 
cialists are ready to collaborate without 


obligating you in any way. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY e¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PRODUCTS 


IMPROVED DUMB-WAITER 


‘ 

Sneruiviep in design and construction, 
a new electrically operated dumb-waiter 
is available for restaurants, stores, etc., 
where service is required between only 
two landing levels. Since the unit occu- 
pies a minimum amount of space and is 
conveniently installed it is particularly 
well adapted to modernization or re- 
modeling work. 

The machine, which consists of an 
electric motor, gearing, electro-magnetic 
brake, control switches and a sprocket 
wheel, is mounted on a steel platform at- 
tached to the bottom of the steel guide 
framework. A steel roller chain passes 
around the sprocket wheel mounted on 
the motor shaft and over a sprocket 
pinion near the top of the steel guide 
framework. Since this chain operates in 
only one direction, with a landing switch 
automatically stopping the travel of the 
car at the correct level, the entire mech- 
anism is simplified. 

Further data on this ‘‘ Roto-waiter” 
may be obtained from the manufactur- 
ers, Sedgwick Machine Works, 150 
West 15th Street, New York. 


CORNSTALK INSULATION 


Arrnoucn it is not an entirely new de- 
velopment, the recent use of the material 
for the roofs of Century of Progress Ex- 
position buildings has served to empha- 
size the possibilities of cornstalk prod- 
ucts for insulating board. The principal 
characteristics of the product which 
make it adaptable to building use are 
its light weight, sound- and heat-insulat- 
ing efficiency, strength, and resistance 
to moisture. 

The material, % in. thick, weighs 
approximately .7 pound per sq. ft., has 
a tensile strength of 205 pounds per sq. 
in., and a thermal conductivity of .325 
B.t.u. per hour, per sq. ft. per inch 
thickness. Tests made on the material 
revealed that it has a high bonding 
strength with plaster, 12.87 pounds per 
sq. in. It is fire-resistant to the extent 
that it is classed as “slow burning,” 
and may be treated with fireproofing 
paints. 

Manufactured by weaving the fibers 
of cornstalk into a continuous board, the 
material may be sawed to any size and 
shape. One surface is finished with a 
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New type of two-stop dumb-waiter 


burlap-like texture and the other is 
smooth; the coloring is medium brown. 
It is used for sheathing, roof insulation 
under standard roofing materials, as 
partition wallboard and interior finish. 


Further information on the produc 
Maizewood, may be obtained from tt 
Maizewood Products Corporation, 20 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


NEW AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


Awonc the many recent improvement 
and innovations in the field of auto 
matic control are five new temperatur: 
devices. One of these, the program fur 
nace control for automatic warm-air 
furnaces, provides control of furnace 
fan operation and source of heat. It 
coordinates fan action with heat source 
and furnace temperature to meet ther- 
mostat demands. 

Another device, the Protectoglow, pro- 
tects against the escape of unburned gas 
or oil in the event of flame or pilot fail- 
ure. The device consists of a tube which 
acts as an electrical relay operating by 
electrical current passed through the 
flame itself. If the flame fails, the circuit 
through the flame is broken, shutting off 
the gas or oil flow. 

For industrial applications, there is a 
temperature controller which consists of 
a bi-metallic helix which contracts and 
expands to make and break the circuit. 
This unit is used for maintaining tem- 
perature of gases or liquids. 

Another temperature control unit is 
used for commercial refrigeration instal- 
lations, and consists of visible scales 
with locking provision to enable accu- 
rate temperature settings and adjust- 
ments. It is designed to provide remote 
control if a thermostat is not practical. 

A new proportioning motor valve is 
part of an electric control system that 
provides control of temperature, hu- 
midity, liquid level, stoker, or pulverized 
feed, etc. Operated from a thermostat, 
expansion thermometer, humidistat, py- 
rometer, or pressure switch, the unit 
proportions the movement of valves, etc. 

These control devices are products of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2740 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis. 
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Installing Maizewood on roof of Administration Building, Century of Progress Exposition 
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prising the new Jersey City Medical Center every detail 
of equipment has behind it the authority of prominent 
engineers, architects and professional men. 

It is significant that Todd Fuel Oil Burning equip- 
ment was chosen to meet all requirements of heating the 
various units within the group from one central point. 

Todd Engineers are always available without cost 
or obligation for consultation and cooperation and a 
survey-report. An inquiry will bring prompt response. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
(Plant of Todd Shipyards Corporaiion) 
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Foot of 23rd Street 
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REMOVABLE BASEBOARD 


A NEW application in the phenolic lam- 
inating field is the perfection of a base- 
board molded to form a hollow space 
through which electric wiring, conduits, 
and telephone lines may be run. Electri- 
cal outlet plates may be installed in the 
conventional manner. The top edge is 
beveled to form a tight fit against the 
wall, and is slanted to prevent dust from 
collecting on the top surface. The ma- 
terial is highly resistant to soaps and 
acids, as well as to scuffing and discolor- 
ation resulting from contact with shoes, 
brooms, furniture, etc. 

The baseboard is a product of the 
Panelyte Corporation, and is made from 
material supplied by General Plastics, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., from 
which further data may be obtained. 


LEDGE SINK 


Ax INTEGRAL ledge at the back, 3 in 
wide, an elevated swing spout mixing 
faucet, and a disappearing rinsing hose 
with downspray are the three improve- 
ments on a new type enameled iron 
kitchen sink. The ledge extends across 
the entire length of the fixture, forming 
a shelf for brushes, soaps, etc. The design 
of the curved spout affords an 11% in. 


clearance over the bottom of the sink, 
and the rinsing hose for spraying dishes, 
pots and pans, fruits and vegetables, 
pulls out to a 36 in. length and, when not 
in use, drops out of sight through an 
opening in the ledge, leaving only the 





New type of large sink with rinsing 
hose and other improved features 
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Close-up view of removable baseboard 


downspray nozzle exposed. The sink is 
equipped with strainer drain control, 
and is available with single or double 
drainboard. 

Patented as the Kohler “ Crofton,” the 
sink is available in white, black or color. 
Further details may be obtained from 
the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. 


FLUSH SIGNALING DEVICES 
. 


For use in residences and apartments 
in which service signaling is required, a 
new type of device is available that is 
built into the wall, designed to eliminate 
the old-fashioned bell, buzzer, and trans- 
former. All three are incorporated in one 
box that sets into the wall, leaving ex- 
posed only an attractive louver. Further 
information is available from Edwards 
& Co., Inc., 140th & Exterior Sts., 
New York. 


NEW SUPERHEATER 


For industrial plants equipped with 
horizontal return tubular boilers, an im- 
proved superheater has been developed 
that may be installed in existing plants 
as well as in new h.r.t. boilers. The new 
superheater comprises two cast steel 
headers, suspended one on each side 
of the boiler shell, which are connected 
by detachable tubular elements or units 
extending around the underside of the 
boiler. The headers are supported by 
adjustable clamped steel rods. By raising 
or lowering the headers, the units are 
correspondingly raised or lowered in the 
combustion chamber. 

This superheater is automatic in op- 
eration. Saturated steam is carried from 
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the boiler nozzle through a connecti 
pipe to one header. From there it pass -s 
to the other superheated steam-head 
through the units under the boiler, d 
ing which it is subjected to the relative 
intense heat of the gases in the combi 
tion chamber. The steam, then supe 
heated, passes to the main steam line for 
use in the plant. 

Complete information on this new 
development is available from t! 
Superheater Corporation, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 

METERING SYSTEM 

A NEW metering system combining a 
new detachable watt-hour meter, a port- 
able stroboscopic standard, and a fuse- 
less load center has been developed re- 
cently for residence and apartment use. 
Each of the units in the system is a new 
development, and the field testing 
method provided by the stroboscopic 
standard constitutes an entirely new 
element in metering. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Window detail showing aluminum tape used 


for raising and lowering Venetian blinds 


VENETIAN BLIND TAPE 


Asoumun tape for raising and low- 
ering Venetian blinds is a_ recent 
improvement in window equipment. 
One objection to the cloth tape com- 
monly used for blinds is that the cloth 
becomes soiled and requires dry cleaning. 
The aluminum tape can be cleaned with 
soap and water at the same time the 
blind slats are cleaned. 

The tape itself is of the link type so 
that it does not add additional thickness 
to the rolled-up blind when it is com- 
pletely raised, nor does it interfere with 
the smooth operation of the blind itself 

The aluminum tape is standard equip- 
ment for the Diffusolite Venetian Blind, 
made by J. G. Wilson Corp., Norfolk, Va. 
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Wall Hung Closets 
make the most sani- 
tary and satisfac- 
tory installations. 







Vitreous ChinaLav- 
atory on concealed 
carrier. Affords 
freedom for clean- 
ing entire floor 
surface. 


Penn Urinal, large, sani- 
tary, designed for Office 
Building Toilet Rooms. 
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Our Guarantee 





Wemake but one grade of ware 
— the best that can be produc- 
ed — and sell it at reasonable 
prices. We sell no seconds or 
culls. Our, wear is guaranteed 
to be equal in quality and dur- 
ability to any sanitary ware 
made in the world. The Te-pe- 
co trade mark is found on all 
goods manufactured by us and 
is your guarantee that you have 
received that for which you 
have paid. 


Prices at which china sanitary plumbing fixtures 
prevail at the present time are almost unparalleled 
in the history of the industry. 


Despite these low prices, The Trenton Potteries 
Company wishes the trade to know that at no time 
has it nor will it ever, in any way, lower the quality 
of its products, either in material or workmanship. 


Te-pe-co ware always has been considered the 
standard of quality by which the trade compared 
values. You have the assurance of its officers that 
regardless of what others may do, Te-pe-co's 
quality ideals will always come first. 





THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


National Showrooms: 
New York City—101 Park Avenue Philadelphia — Architects’ Building 
Entrance on 4lst Street 17th & Sansom Streets 
Branch Offices: Boston and Chicago Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 


TE-PE-CO 
PLUMBING 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Ix rHE ranks of industrial designers, 
few if any hold a higher place than 
Norman Bel Geddes. His opinions and 
prophecies, therefore, on the future of 
design in America have behind them 
the authority of experience. These have 
been incorporated into an interesting 
volume, ‘‘ Horizons,” that has already 
created much excitement among lay 
readers. It is recommended to the pro- 
fession as a source of debate and as 
another indication of an important 
trend in the world of art and architec- 
ture. 

It is Mr. Geddes’ belief that, as an 
artistic expression, daubing paint on 
canvas is giving way to the design of 
machines, products, and buildings. Real 
artists, he contends, are concerned with 
the machine and its relation to life; 
they do not any longer retreat to gar- 
rets and out-of-the-way places to paint 
unimportant scenes or undistinguished 
faces. 

The place of the artist is in the archi- 
tectural profession, or in the business of 
industrial design. As evidence of his 
practice of this doctrine, Mr. Geddes has 
already contributed to his age designs 
for automobiles, railroad cars, steam- 
ships, stoves, scales, as well as designs 
for houses, factories, and theaters. 

The book is amply illustrated with 
representative work of the author, and 
is so laid out that illustrations and text 
complement each other. 


** Horizons,”” by Norman Bel Geddes. 293 
pp. 8 x 10, cloth, illustrated. Little 
Brown & Co., Boston. $4.75 





Stove designed by Mr. Geddes 


At 





Typical page from the book on designs 


DESIGNS AND DEVICES 


mn 

| HIS “‘Handbook of Designs and 
Devices’’ by Clarence P. Hornung is to 
the artist what the rhyming dictionary 
is to the poet. It contains 1,836 designs 
and patterns in squares, for any dec- 
orative use, which the artist may lift 
bodily from the book, or which he may 
use simply as suggestions. The page re- 
produced here is typical of the 204 pages 
of plates of which the volume is com- 
pt sed. 


‘**Handbook of Designs and Devices,” by 
C. P. Hornung. 204 pp., 634 x 9, cloth, 
illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
$6.00 


REAL ESTATE VALUATION 


7 
Win interest in the investment phase 
of architecture growing steadily among 
members of the profession, ‘‘ Valuation 
of Real Estate,”’ by Frederick M. 
Babcock, should have more than usual 
interest. Mr. Babcock, who is affiliated 
with the Bureau of Business Research 
at the University of Michigan, is not 
only qualified to write on the subject, 
but he is able to write as well. His book 
is a valuable contribution to architec- 
tural business literature. 

Dealing only at necessary length with 
the broad principles of valuation, the 
author goes right to the actual problem, 
outlining a technique of appraisal that 
is, as Dean Griffin says in the foreword, 
“at least a challenge to prevailing 
practice.’’ One of the most interesting 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





sections of the book, and probably its 
most valuable, is the discussion of 
appraisal procedures, with examples 
given of various types of buildings 
Another that should be of value to all 
architects engaged in commercial build- 
ing practice is the chapter on forecasting 
the earnings of a building, in which 
stores, office buildings, garages, hotels, 
and the various other kinds of commer- 
cial buildings are considered. 

In addition, the appendix contains 
three valuable data sections, the present 
value of 1, the present value of annuities 
at compound interest, and the income 
premises. 


** Valuation of Real Estate,’ by Frederick 
M. Babcock. 593 pp., 6 x 9, cloth, illus- 
trated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
New York. $5.00 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


Rexrosp NEWcOMB, dean of the 
Illinois School of Fine Arts, has prepared 
the second volume of his ‘‘Outlines of 
the History of Architecture.’ Already 
well known in the schools of the country, 
Professor Newcomb’s outlines offer a 
splendid method of teaching architec- 
tural history. This second volume deals 
with the Medieval period, from the 
architecture of early Christianity to 
Gothic architecture in Italy. 

Environmental influences of each 
period, as well as the architecture itself, 
is considered in detail. 

Students and teachers who are not 
familiar with these outlines should 
investigate, inasmuch as each volume is 
not only a book, but a guide to a method 
of teaching. 

‘Outlines of the History of Architecture,” 


Part 2, by Rexford Newcomb. 308 pp., 8 
x 1014, paper. John Wiley & Sons. $3.50 


Method I STORE VALUATION 19 
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Vavvation in Fee Simece in Mip-uire 
Certain Leases in Errect: Two-storxy BuiLpine 





2ist year | 22d year | 23d year | 24th year 


| 
Predicted effective gross reve- | 





nue $31,618 | $31,203 | $31,217 | $30,858 
Anticipated yearly operating 
expenses 13,605 13,605 13,605 13,605 


Predicted yearly net earnings | $18,013 | $17,598 | $17,612 | $17,253 


Land value by 





comparison $135,000 | | 
Land rate 64% } 
Land returns 8,438 8,438 8,438 8,438 
Building returns $ 9,575 | $ 9,160 | $ 9,174 | $ 8,815 
Remaining life of 
building 20 years 
Building rate 844% | 
Income premise No. 2 } 
Building value, end of 23d | 
year 
17 years, Premise 2 
844% 6.6790) $8,815 
x 6.6790 . $58 875 


Present value fac- 











tors 814% 0.9217 | 0.8495 0.7829 0.7829 
Present values of building 
returns | $ 8,825 | $ 7,781 | $ 7,182 | $46,093 
BUILDING VALUATION $ 69,881 
LAND VALUATION 135 ,000 
TOTAL VALUATION $204 , 881 





One type of valuation form, taken from 
Mr. Babcock's “‘ Valuation of Real Estate”’ 
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